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that  means  being  supremely  careful  about  the 
fruit  he  selects  to  re-pack.  Cherries  should  be  of 
the  very  best  color — and  uniform  throughout.  All 
fruit  should  be  firm^ — otherwise  it  will  not  hold 
up  under  a  second  processing.  The  cans  should 
be  carefully,  promptly  cooled  to  100°,  to  ensure 
that  the  fruit  stays  firm,  the  color  good,  the 
syrup  clear. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  pack  a  better  product 
and  are  faced  with  some  definite  problem.  If  so, 
there  is  good  reason  to  beliexethat  the  Research 
Laboratories  of  the  American  Can  Company  can 


In  the  last  few  years,  millions 
of  women  have  learned  that,  for  health's  sake, 
salads  should  be  eaten  frequently.  Thus  the 
market  for  canned  fruits  for  salad  has  tremen¬ 
dously  increased  .Hut  women  have  learned  another 
thing — which  is  that  salads  must  be  dainty  and 
attractive  to  the  eye.  They  have  learned  to  pride 
themselves  on  the  appearance  of  their  salads — 
therefore  they  will  use  only  those  products 
which  have  eye-appeal  themselves.  And  therein 
lies  a  selling  hint  which  no  canner  can  afford 
to  overlook. 


Packing  the  best  looking  product  he  possibly  can, 
should  be  every  sales-minded  canner's  goal.  And 
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Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters 


Every  open  link  style  of  detachable  chain,  running  un¬ 
der  a  working  strain,  becomes  longer  than  it  was  and  |v 
should  be.  ^ 

Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  are  tools  using  a  com- 
pound  leverage  principle,  by  which  hooks  of  detach'able 
chain  links  are  easily  drawn  together  to  take  up  the 
wear  and  stretch. 

Keep  detachable  chain  of  proper  length,  with  Ideal  Chain  \  a  ■  ■  j 

Adjusters,  so  that  the  links  correctly  fit  the  pitch  line  of  the 
sprockets  on  which  they  run,  and  you  will  Prevent  delays 
and  more  than  double  the  life  of  your  chain. 

We  sell  Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  they  are 
not  satisfactory  we  will  accept  their  return.  Thousands  of  these  adjusters  have  been  sold  and 
are  saving  money  for  their  users. 

A  descriptive  pamphlet,  showing  prices  and  sizes,  will  be  mailed  on  request 


Pat.  Sept.  8,  1914 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO 


KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Ensilage  Distributors 
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CLOSING  MACHINES 

REGARDLESS  OF  OUTPUT 


This  cut  shows  cun 
before  it  enters 
machine 


This  cut  shows  filled  can 
after  cover  is  seamed  on 
in  machine,  air  tight 
without  solder 


L 


NO.  187  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


NO.  51  ROTARY  DOUBLE-SEAMER 


WE  MAKE  EVERY  MACHINE 
FOR  CAN-MAKERS  REGARDLESS 
OF  THE  STYLE  OF  CAN  OR  THE 
NUMBER  REQUIRED.  SEND  US 
YOUR  CAN-MAKING  PROBLEMS. 
WE  MAY  CUT  YOUR  COSTS. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 


240  North  Ashland  Avenue 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


J^'rom  COAST  to  COAST 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

155  Montgomery  Street 


NEW  YORK 
100  E.  42nd  Street 


CHICAGO 

111  W.  Washington  Street 


lOClIty  wholesome  food  requires 
clean,  bright,  tight  cans.  That’s  why 
you’ll  find  signs  similar  to  this  con¬ 
spicuously  displayed  in  the  Manufac¬ 
turing  Departments  of  Continental 
plants.  Every employeeiscontinuously 
impressed  that  Continental  cans  must 
be  kept  clean.  This,  plus  constant  in¬ 
spection  and  improved  methods  of 
handling, 'assure  Continental  custom¬ 
ers  of  high  quality,  clean,  bright  cans 
suitable  for  the  finest  of  foods. 


Aeroplane  view  of  one  of  the  39  ^reat  Continental  Plants,  Baltimore,  Md. 


wLake  your  fall 


packs  look  their  best 
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§  Appearance  is  often  the 

i  deciding  factor  in  the 

M  choice  of  Canned  Foods 

®  by  the  modern  house¬ 

wife.  Reason  enough, 
why  more  Canners  each 
^  year  protect  the  quality 

-  and  appearance  of  their 

fall  packs  of  Pumpkin,  Squash,  Beets,  etc., 
by  packing  in  Continental  Enamel  Lined 
Cans.  The  wide-spread  publicity  of  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Enamel  Lined  Cans  plus 
inviting  appearance  of  can  and  contents 
when  opened  are  substantial  sales  assets 
for  any  Brand.  Continental’s  Research 
Laboratories  have  much  valuable  canning 
information  available  on  all  the  fall 
packs  t .  .  it’s  yours  for  the  asking. 


J.  F.  COLE 
District  Saies  Man¬ 
ager,  Baitimorc  \ 


GUY  BOLLINGER 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive,  Baitimore 


J.  H.  CRAWFORD 
Assistant  District 
Saies  Manager 
Jacksonviiie 


E.  G.  BARNES 
Assistant  District 
Saies  Manager 
Baitimore 


1  R.  V.  LAYTON 
1  Sales  Reprcsenta- 
j  tive,  Hurlock 


C.  E.  McCORMICK 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive,  Jacksonviiie 


R.  J.  OWEN 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive,  Bedford 


D.  V.  WILEY 
Sales  Representative 
Roanoke 

Helping  build  a 


L.  W.  ORR 
Sales  Representa¬ 
tive,  Baltimore 


GREATER  CONTINENTAL 


Continental’s  present  place  in  the  Industry 
is  a  tribute  to  the  high  standards  of  quality 
of  products  and  the  service  rendered  by  the 
experienced  men  in  its  various  Sales  Divi¬ 
sions.  Pictured  above  are  the  men  who 
are  so  capably  serving  Canners  in  our 
Baltimore  Sales  District. 

Their  knowledge  and  experience  on  spe¬ 
cific  Canners’  problems,  plus  the  fact  that 


they  are  backed  by  the  highest  quality  of 
cans  perfected  thru  28  years  of  experience 
.  .  .  the  fastest  and  easiest  change-over 
closing  machines  in  the  Industry  .  .  .  and 
the  excellent  work  being  accomplished 
thru  the  Research  Department,  enable 
them  to  render  greater  service  to  Con¬ 
tinental  customers,  at  all  times. 


THIS  FACTORY  IS  MANUFACTURINC 
n.  Kin  COMTAINERS 

K£:f»7 
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EDITORIALS 


SPARE  TIME  JOBS — Men  conversant  with  the 
canned  foods  market,  and  in  even  slight  touch 
with  conditions  in  our  industry  today,  cannot  but 
wonder  at  the  lull  that  has  come  over  all  trading;  at 
the  absolute  quietness  reigning  in  this  business  now, 
and  has  been  during  the  past  fortnight.  For  a  while 
there  seemed  to  be  evidence  of  a  good  revival  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  promise  of  active  business,  in  keeping  with  the 
“returning  confidence”  and  general  improvement  in 
all  business.  It  looked  substantial  in  view  of  the  known 
light  stock  holdings  of  all  jobbers  and  retailers,  and 
the  equally  well  known  shortage  in  canners’  hands  of 
most  if  not  all  lines  of  canned  foods.  And  also  it 
seemed  reasonable:  the  fall  of  the  year  when  the 
provident  housewife  feels  that  urge  to  store  up  her 
pantry  against  the  coming  of  winter.  The  new  packs 
were  ready,  and  her  pantry  shelves  empty,  for  while 
there  has  been  a  very  considerable  home-canning  effort 
this  season,  it  has  not  been  of  the  volume  reports  would 
lead  you  to  believe;  not  equal  to  some  other  years 
w'e  have  seen,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  all  these 
thrifty  housewives  clearly  saw  that  they  could  buy 
“the  commercial  packed  goods,”  of  known  and  depend¬ 
able  quality,  for  very  much  less  than  it  costs  her  to 
put  them  up.  And  this  was  so,  and  she  is  no  fool.  But 
in  spite  of  all  these  evidences  and  good  causes  for 
improved  business,  and  steady  business — it  has  petered 
out  and  things  are  so  quiet  as  to  cause  comment.  It  is 
a  mere  lull,  we  believe,  and  need  not  be  discouraging, 
for  buying  will  come  back  and  probably  be  better  than, 
ever.  But  it  is  a  dangerous  period  for  the  nervous  man, 
afraid  to  hold  his  goods,  and  he  should  be  assured  and 
urged  to  hold  them.  He  must  not  listen  to  the  mourn¬ 
ful  tales  of  a  really  anxious  buyer  but  pretending  to 
be  “off  the  goods  for  life” ;  nor  yet  of  his  agent  who  is 
finding  commissions  and  earnings  very  scarce.  If  there 
is  one  bet  that  is  as  good  as  won,  it  is  that  they  will 
clean  out  the  storehouses  of  the  canners  of  every  can 


there  now,  long  before  new  goods  can  be  packed;  and 
they  will  pay  a  profit-showing  price  if  you  demand  it, 
but  only  if  you  demand  it.  If  you  do  not  demand  it, 
they  will  take  the  goods  away  at  any  price  no  matter 
how  much  below  cost.  There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
iniquities  of  price  selling,  and  lower  and  ever  lower 
prices,  but  that  is  all  it  is,  just  talk.  They  will  clean 
your  warehouse  out  in  glee,  at  prices  they  know  will 
wreck  you  and  put  you  out  of  business,  and  their  ex¬ 
cuse  is  that  if  they  did  not  take  your  goods,  someone 
else  would.  Pity  is  they  will  not  use  that  same  argu¬ 
ment  to  jump  out  of  the  11th  story  window  before 
some  one  else  does.  It  is  a  trying  time  for  the  holder 
of  goods,  but  there  is  no  uncertainty  about  coming 
months — the  people  are  eating  canned  foods,  and  will 
take  all  you  have.  So  hold  on  to  them. 

Meantime,  learn  to  labor  and  to  wait?  Make  use  of 
your  spare  time  to  see  if  you  cannot  work  your  busi¬ 
ness  away  from  the  hum-drum  of  standard  or  routine 
buying,  into  a  channel  of  preferred,  regular  buying. 
Now  is  the  time  to  think,  and  plan,  and  to  begin  the 
method  of  canning  and  of  selling  your  goods  distinct 
in  itself  and  different  from  others.  To  get  out  of  the 
rut  and  to  be  individualistic.  You  can  never  get  any¬ 
wheres  by  plodding  in  the  rut  behind  the  procession. 

We  do  not  mean  to  devise  some  new  form  of  food 
product,  nor  to  take  up  some  new  fad  like  tomato 
juice.  Look  closely  at  the  waning  dollar,  the  steadily 
declining  wage  level,  the  necessity  of  living  on  only  a 
fraction  of  what  they  used  to  have,  and  you  will  prob¬ 
ably  come  to  the  conclusion  that  demand  will  soon  cen¬ 
ter  not  only  upon  basic  staple  foods,  but  that  they 
will  demand  assurance  that  they  are  getting  full  food 
measure,  quality  and  value.  Set  that  up  as  your  work¬ 
ing  guide  for  any  articles  that  you  may  have  been  can¬ 
ning;  alter  or  change  your  methods  so  that  they  will 
produce  that  result  with  absolute  certainty,  and  in 
every  can;  and  then  get  busy  studying  how  you  can 
reduce  costs  so  that  you  may  offer  such  a  product,  at 
a  price  that  will  be  attractive,  yet  show  you  a  rightful 
small  profit,  as  suiting  the  times.  The  frivolities  and 
fads  that  went  across  easily  in  the  golden  days  will 
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have  hard  sledding  during  the  next  few  years.  One  of 
these  is  the  packing  of  small  or  tiny  cans,  where  the 
jiackage  and  its  accoutrements  cost  many  times  the 
worth  of  the  food  contents.  There  has  been  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  families,  with  the  consequent  emptying  of 
expensive  apartments,  such  as  no  one  ever  expected  to 
see;  and  while  that  transformation  has  not  yet  been 
completed,  it  is  progressing,  and  will  continue  to  go  on, 
with  a  steady  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  these  in¬ 
dividual  cans,  and  a  heavy  increase  in  cans  of  larger 
size.  There  is  evidence  in  the  market  today  that  there 
is  a  good  demand  by  consumers  for  the  No.  10s  which 
formerly  were  used  only  by  hotels,  restaurants  and 
institutions.  That  is  the  extreme,  but  it  ought  to 
serve  to  make  you  read  the  signs  and  note  what  is 
going  on. 

And  now  is  the  time,  above  all  times,  to  study  your 
label,  and  to  produce  an  informative,  sensible  label. 
Get  a  sample  can  of  each  one  of  the  products  you 
pack,  labeled  with  all  your  brands — get  the  can  of 
food  as  it  is  delivered  to  the  housewife,  not  just  the 
label  showing  the  brand — and  arrange  them  on  your 
desk.  Then  go  outside,  change  your  coat  and  hat,  and 
pretend  that  you  do  not  know  the  first  darn  thing  about 
canned  foods,  but  that  you  are  thinking  of  using  them, 
as  good  food  and  as  saving  money,  but  you  want  to  know 
how  to  buy  them.  In  that  humor  walk  back  into  your 
office  and  examine  that  array  of  cans.  Does  anyone  of 
the  labels  tell  you,  the  average  casual  buyer,  what  you 
may  expect  when  you  open  the  can?  Be  severe  with 
yourself,  but  be  honest ;  be  exacting,  as  you  are  when 
you  buy  anything  else,  and  demand  a  clear  cut  answer. 
Does  the  label  give  it?  Well,  do  you  expect  the  retail 
grocer  to  say  more  about  your  product  than  you.  the 
producer  of  it,  are  willing  to  say?  What  right  have 
you  to  kick  when  a  buyer  takes  a  lot  of  your  off-grade 
stuff,  paying  you  off-grade  prices — and  then  labels  it 
for  better  than  it  is?  What  protection  have  you  for 
your  better  grades  against  the  competition  set  up  by 
your  off -grade  pack  under  fancy  label?  How  can  the 
consumer  protect  herself  against  such  dishonesty? 
Oh !  you  expect  the  pure  food  law  to  protect  you ;  you 
expect  the  enforcement  authorities  to  point  out  the 
difference  which  you  refuse  to  print  on  your  label. 
Don’t  you  see  the  nonsense?  If  you  are  not  interested 
in  presenting  the  goods  you  take  so  much  trouble  to 
produce  in  fine  condition  and  quality,  to  the  willing 
consumer,  so  that  she  can  recognize  them  by  the  label, 
who  should  be? 

Did  you  read  the  splendid  article  in  last  week’s 
issue :  ‘Why  Grades  of  Canned  Foods  Should  Go  on  the 
Labels,”  by  Professor  Florence  A.  Armstrong?  If  not 
get  it  out  now  and  read  it,  and  study  it.  We  are  hav¬ 
ing  many  requests  for  that  issue  because  of  that  article. 
Because  it  is  written  not  by  an  editor,  not  by  a  can- 
ner  nor  jobber,  but  by  a  woman  of  wide  experience  in 
domestic  science  work,  who  knows  how  women  feel 
and  what  they  demand,  and  it  is,  therefore,  highly 
authorative,  and  demanding!  The  women  of  the  coun¬ 
try  demand  this.  Are  you  going  to  refuse  them  ?  What 
is  the  use  trying  to  build  up  canned  foods  consumption 
if  the  canners  themselves  will  not  use  every  means  of 
helping  people  to  better  know  canned  foods,  and  to 
use  more  of  them? 

Those  good  little  housewives  can  see  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  they  at  least  think  they  know  what 
they  are  buying ;  and  the  same  is  largely  true  of  glass 
packed  goods.  But  when  buying  a  can  of  food  they  are 
buying  a  “pig  in  a  poke,”  and  the  refusal  of  the  can¬ 


ners  to  state  plainly  on  the  label  what  is  to  be  found 
in  the  can,  is  hurting  canned  foods.  It  looks  bad,  and  it 
is  bad.  If  you  are  ashamed  to  say  what  is  in  the  can 
you  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  have  packed  it ;  and  if  you 
are  proud  of  the  contents  of  your  cans,  and  will  not 
tell  the  public  about  it,  on  the  label,  then  you  ought  to 
be  examined.  You  are  possibly  one  of  those  people  they 
are  now  speaking  about  “who  have  nothing  to  think 
with.” 

If  you  will  use  the  present  lull  in  this  way,  it  will 
prove  highly  profitable  to  you ;  and  being  busy  you  will 
avoid  worrying. 

- ♦ - 

INDIANA  CANNERS’  SECOND  ANNUAL 
TRAP  SHOOT 

Tuesday  Morning,  November  1st,  at  10  O’clock, 
at  Bargersville,  Indiana 

A  LL  canners,  brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men 
/A  are  invited  to  be  present  and  see  who  can  knock 
down  the  most  clay  pigeons.  Trap  shooting  is 
a  real  sport  and  we  are  sure  you  will  enjoy  the  day. 
Regardless  of  whether  you  have  ever  tried  vour  hand 
on  this  sport,  come  on  ahead,  for  special  classes  will 
be  arranged  for  crack  shots,  professionals,  dubs  and 
squib  shots.  Arrangements  for  rifle  shooting  will  also 
be  made.  Please  write  William  E.  Switzer,  Bargersville, 
Indiana,  at  once,  that  you  will  attend  so  proper  ar¬ 
rangements  may  be  made  to  care  for  all  who  come. 

The  usual  prizes  will  be  offered. 

Shooting  will  start  at  ten  o’clock.  At  noon  we  will 
have  lunch  that  we  guarantee  will  be  better  or  at  least 
as  good  as  last  year.  At  two  o’clock  shooting  will  be 
resumed,  giving  everyone  an  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  his  ability  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Forget  the  “repression”  and  the  “lection”  for  a  dav 
and  come  and  enjoy  yourself.  Bring  your  own  gun  if 
you  have  one,  if  not  we’ll  see  that  you  get  some  kind 
of  a  blunderbuss. 

Don’t  forget  to  write  Bill.  William  E.  Switzer. 

Kenneth  N.  Rider. 

- * - 

REMOVAL  NOTICE 

PRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION  have  removed 
their  offices  from  Baltimore  to  Aberdeen,  Mary¬ 
land.  Mr.  C.  B.  Gray  will  reside  there  to  take 
care  of  the  canners  in  their  usual  good  way.  Their 
telephone  is  Aberdeen  31. 

- * - 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

Note — Secretaries  will  help  their  meetings  and  ren¬ 
der  a  real  service  to  all  interested  by  keeping  this 
column  well  and  accurately  posted.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  date  and  place  of  meetings. 

November  15-16 — ^Wisconsin  Canners,  Hotel  Schroeder, 
Milwaukee.  Annual. 

December  8-9 — New  York  State  Canners,  Hotel  Seneca, 
Rochester.  Annual. 

December  13 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  annual  meeting 
at  either  York  or  Hanover. 

December  13-14 — Ohio  Canners,  annual.  Deshler-Wal- 
lick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

December  14-15 — ^Tri-State  Packers,  annual.  Lord  Bal¬ 
timore  Hotel,  Baltimore. 

January  22  to  27,  1933 — National  Canners;  National 
Food  Brokers;  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies. 
Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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A  Reure  Bargain 

''How  To  Buy  and  Sell 
Canned  Foods'' 

By  the  late  John  A.  Lee 

At 

per  copy 

cash  with  the  order 

This  is  exactly  the  same  book  which  sold  at  $3.00.  It 
is  by  a  man  who  knew  canned  foods  as  expert  buyer, 
broker  and  correspondent  for  The  Canning  Trade. 

It  furnishes  a  liberal  education  in  how  to  buy  canned 
foods  of  all  kinds;  what  to  look  for,  and  what  is  expert¬ 
ly  considered  the  variations  in  grades. 

Institution  buyers,  wholesalers  and  brokers  find  this 
book  most  helpful.  It  makes  a  fine  present. 

Mr.  Lee  persuaded  us  to  publish  a  larger  edition  than 
we  thought  could  be  sold — and  now  you  are  getting  the 
advantage  of  it. 

Cash  must  accompany  the  order. — 

— to  save  the  expense  of  billing,  mailing  etc,  etc. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner.  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  N  Indiana  canner  writes: 

“One  of  my  brokers,  in  a  city  of  about  600,000  peo¬ 
ple,  has  been  urging  me  to  take  space  in  a  Food  Show 
to  be  put  on  in  November  by  the  Retail  Grocers  Association. 
He  writes  me  he  will  persuade  another  of  his  principals  or 
maybe  two,  to  share  the  cost  of  half  the  booth  thus  leaving 
me  with  an  expense  for  the  booth  alone  of  only  about  $6.5. 
I  can  hire  a  young  man  who  is  acquainted  with  my  line  and 
sales  policies  to  be  in  the  booth  during  the  show  and  I  am 
wondering  if  the  expense  I  might  be  put  to  altogether  would 
not  be  worth  while,  even  though  I  have  fairly  good  distri¬ 
bution  in  the  market.” 


Anything  worth-while  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well! 

It  happens  the  writer  of  this  column  has  just  been 
in  close  touch  with  the  operation  of  a  booth  at  a  Food 
Show  and  opinions  strongly  held  concerning  the  dem¬ 
onstration  of  food  products  at  Food  Shows  have  been 
re-confirmed. 

Just  as  much  money  is  wasted  by  not  spending 
enough  in  a  demonstration  at  a  Food  Show  as  is  wasted 
in  any  other  sales  or  advertising  activity,  when  the 
one  spending  it  is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish. 

In  the  first  place,  if  you  are  going  to  be  in  the  Food 
Show  at  all,  take  a  whole  space  to  yourself,  share  it 
with  no  one. 

Having  made  this  decision,  go  a  step  further  and 
plan  on  having  your  goods  actually  served  to  visitors 
at  the  show.  If  you  feel  your  appearance  at  the  show 
will  be  enough  to  secure  for  you  the  sales  increase  you 
have  a  right  to  expect,  and  that  you  will  not  need  to 
serve  your  products  at  the  show,  simply  contribute 
to  the  Retail  Grocers  Asociation  an  amount  equal  to 
the  cost  for  a  minimum  space  and  forget  the  matter. 
You  will  be  saved  traveling  expense,  traveling  from 
your  office  to  and  from  the  show. 

An  actress,  only  passing  fair  to  gaze  at,  will  excite 
much  more  attention  than  will  the  most  beautiful  piece 
of  statuary.  Action  in  your  booth  at  the  Food  Fair 
will  draw  much  more  favorable  comment  to  your  line 
than  will  the  most  elaborate  “still”  display  you  can 
devise. 

Your  idea  regarding  employment  of  the  young  man 
who  knows  your  line  is  Okeh.  Have  him  take  charge 
of  your  demonstration  by  all  means.  The  Food  Show 
will  be  attended  by  retail  and  wholesale  grocers,  if 
your  demonstration  is  conducted  along  most  effective 
lines  you  will  have  many  a  chance,  through  the  young 
man,  to  become  better  acquainted  with  many  who  are 
already  selling  your  line  if  you  have  distribution  in 
the  market  where  the  show  is  to  be  held. 


In  addition  to  this  young  man,  however,  secure  a 
matronly  lady  who  can  “meet  the  public.”  If  conven¬ 
ient,  have  her  at  your  plant  for  a  day  or  two  before  the 
show  unless  she  knows  everything  about  your  products, 
their  quality,  average  resale  prices  in  retail  groceries, 
etc.  At  any  rate,  school  her  throughly  concerning 
those  particulars  of  your  line  regarding  which  you  feel 
your  consuming  public  knows  least. 

When  this  has  been  done,  you  are  ready  to  set  up 
your  demonstration  and  begin  working  by  means  of  it 
to  secure  greater  consumer-interest  in  your  line. 

The  best  means  of  doing  this  is  by  liberal  sampling 
at  the  show. 

If  your  products  are  to  be  served,  pass  them  out  as 
nearly  as  possible  under  the  same  conditions  as  would 
govern  serving  them  in  a  home.  In  other  words,  if 
you  are  sampling  tomato  juice,  serve  it  ice  cold.  If 
you  expect  to  sample  baked  beans,  serve  them  hot. 
You  would  not  enjoy  drinking  a  cup  of  cold  coffee  left 
standing,  exposed  to  the  open  air  for  hours  after  boil¬ 
ing,  neither  does  a  housewife  thrill  with  appetite  pleas¬ 
ure  when  she  is  eating  a  small  sample  of  your  canned 
peas  which  were  opened  at  one-thirty  in  the  afternoon, 
never  heated  and  allowed  to  stand  uncovered  on  a 
counter  until  the  show  closes  at  ten-thirty  in  the  eve¬ 
ning. 

This  matter  of  heating  and  serving  is  simplicity 
itself.  Two  double  grid  electric  stoves  to  operate  on 
A.  C.  lighting  current  will,  when  turned  on  only  “low” 
heat,  keep  canned  foods  deliciously  warm  if  they  are 
placed  in  granite  saucepans  with  covers  to  be  left  on 
except  when  samples  are  being  taken  out  for  serving 
to  interested  consumers.  These  samples  need  be  only 
tasting  samples,  served  in  thimble  size  paper  cups  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  small  size  paper  spoon  to  fit.  When  order¬ 
ing  these  serving  cups  specify  spruce  stock,  not  parra- 
fin  coated. 

Display  your  canned  foods  prominently  at  the  sides 
of  the  booth,  on  the  counters  and  at  the  back  as  well 
if  this  can  be  done.  Use  any  dealers’  helps  you  may 
have  and  which  will  be  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

>  The  average  Food  Show  allows  the  sale  of  goods  on 
exhibition  and  sales  made  are  usually  made  at  reduced 
prices  or  by  means  of  an  additional  merchandise  pre¬ 
mium.  Adverse  comment  by  the  retailers  sponsoring 
the  show  may  sometimes  be  heard,  but  may  be  quickly 
overcome  by  your  explanation  that  you  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  at  considerable  expense  to  inform  more  consumers 
regarding  the  merits  of  your  line  in  order  that  they 
may  in  turn  become  steady  users  of  it. 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED — 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS-Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
price.  An  education  in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS— Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  In  Leatherette. 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6*  X  9* 

386  pases. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postage 

Prepaid. 
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For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 
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The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publhher  of  tht 
Industry’s  Literature 
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Insist  on  absolute  cleanliness  in  and  about  youv 
booth,  demand  that  it  be  kept  in  neat  and  orderly  con¬ 
dition  at  all  times.  If  those  working  for  you  in  the 
booth  during  the  show  are  users  of  tobacco,  be  sure 
they  do  their  smoking  while  at  meals  or  during  rest 
periods  outside  of  your  booth. 

All  these  admonitions  and  suggestions  may  seem 
superflous  to  many,  their  strict  observance  will  make 
for  the  success  of  your  exhibition  or  their  observance 
in  the  breach  will  do  as  much  toward  discrediting  your 
company  and  your  product. 

Your  employees  should  be  cautioned  especially  con¬ 
cerning  the  manner  in  which  they  refer  to  your  prod¬ 
uct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  anxious  that  as  many 
consumers  as  possible  learn  to  know  and  remember  the 
brand  names  of  your  pack.  This  being  the  case,  in¬ 
struct  your  demonstrator  to  refer  not  so  much  to  your 
Whoosits  peas,  corn,  carrots,  beets,  carrots  and  peas,  as 
to  your  Whoosits  Peas,  Whoosits  Corn,  Whoosits  Car¬ 
rots,  etc.  Get  it  ? 

If  you  have  receipe  folders  available,  give  them  out 
liberally.  Reserve  larger,  more  expensive  receipe  books 
for  distribution  only  to  those  housewives  seeming  to 
be  interested  in  your  product  to  the  extent  of  asking 
if  you  have  a  receipe  book. 

Have  your  employees  in  the  booth  ready  to  begin 
work  as  soon  as  the  show  is  opened.  Instruct  them  to 
arrange  their  rest  periods  so  that  some  responsible 
person  is  in  the  booth  at  all  times  while  the  public  are 
in  the  building  where  the  show  is  being  held. 

Last  but  not  least,  arrange  your  personal  schedule 
so  that  you  will  be  on  hand  for  the  opening  of  the  show. 
Stay  within  easy  reach  of  it  until  you  have  seen  the 
show  open  and  have  compared  your  booth  and  its  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  with  that  of  others  in  the  show. 

Then  if  you  are  satisfied,  go  on  home  or  continue 
with  the  trip  you  had  planned. 

No  matter  how  much  you  trust  a  broker  who  may 
suggest  you  go  in  a  food  show,  no  matter  how  much 
you  may  think  he  knows  about  running  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  a  food  show,  be  on  hand  yourself,  or  have  a 
competent  representative  on  hand,  to  see  that  the  job 
is  completed  to  your  satisfaction  and  to  the  credit  of 
your  line. 

Summarizing,  go  into  the  food  show.  Secure  a  whole 
booth,  take  no  other  exhibitor  in  it  with  you,  have  it 
in  charge  of  a  male  representative,  serve  your  products 
as  they  would  be  served  in  a  home,  display  your  goods 
attractively,  keep  the  booth  neat  and  clean,  inside  and 
out.  Distribute  from  it  any  literature  you  may  have 
available  and  which  will  be  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

Such  attendance  at  a  Food  Show  will  bring  you  Bet¬ 
ter  Profits  from  the  market  and  increased  cooperation 
from  retail  and  wholesale  distributors. 

- If - 

ITALIAN  CANNED  TOMATO  PACK  ESTIMATED 
AT  75  PER  CENT 

According  lo  a  radio  received  under  date  of  Octo¬ 
ber  17  from  the  Rome  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  the  tomato 
crop  is  below  the  average  and  the  pack  is  estimated  at 
approximately  2,250,000  cases  of  24  3-pound  cans. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  pack  is  intended  for  export. 
Present  quotations  c.  i.  f.  New  York  City  are  $2.15  per 
case  of  24  3-pound  cans  for  peeled  tomatoes,  or  $2.65 
for  48  half  cans.  Export  demand  is  increasing. 


FREE  TRADE  IN  IDEAS  NOW  HURDLES 
TARIFF  WALLS 

FFICES  have  now  been  opened  in  New  York  by 
Amerika-Interessen,  Inc.,  organized  as  the 
American  unit  of  A.  G.  Fuer  Amerika-Interessen, 
operating  also  in  Berlin,  Paris  and  London. 

How  the  work  of  this  corporation  helps  manufac¬ 
turers  in  this  country  to  surmount  the  tariff  barriers 
which  gridiron  the  world  is  explained  in  the  following 
statement  by  Botho  Lilienthal,  president  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  : 

“Our  method  of  operation  is  to  make  available  to  the 
manufacturers  of  one  country,  devices,  processes  and 
patents  that  have  been  proved  successful  in  other 
countries.  For  manufacturers  who  wish  to  augment 
their  incomes  by  obtaining  business  abroad,  but  cannot 
do  so  by  exports,  we  negotiate  agreements  covering 
production  and  marketing  rights.  This  is  done  by  issu¬ 
ing  licenses  on  a  royalty  basis  or  by  the  outright  sale 
of  the  manufacturing  and  marketing  rights  for  the 
country  involved.  In  other  words,  we  are  endeavoring 
to  replace  the  export  of  manufactured  goods  to  some 
extent  by  bringing  the  inventive  achievements,  the  en¬ 
gineering  skill  and  manufacturing  experience  from  one 
nation  to  the  other.  And  fortunately,  there  are  no 
tariff  barriers  against  such  import  and  export  of  ideas. 

“Not  only  that,  but  this  mode  of  international  trade 
helps  the  unemployment  situation  of  the  country  into 
which  we  introduce  new  ideas,  because  it  often  opens 
new  lines  of  manufacture  in  such  country  and  is  also 
of  benefit  to  the  country  from  which  we  export,  because 
of  the  financial  results  strengthening  the  gold  reserves 
in  this  country. 

“This  work  is  already  under  way.  A  number  of 
German  inventions  have  been  satisfactorily  placed  in 
England,  and  English  developments  are  now  being 
brought  to  the  favorable  attention  of  German  indus¬ 
tries.  Similar  negotiations  are  under  way  between 
Berlin  and  Paris.  Eventually  it  is  our  plan  to  extend 
this  exchange  of  ideas  to  cover  the  advantageous  place¬ 
ment  of  the  products  of  all  countries  that  are  now  ex¬ 
periencing  difficulty  in  export  trade. 

“In  order  to  start  our  American  company,  our  en¬ 
gineers  have  selected  from  over  1,000  offerings,  about 
100  devices  that  seem  suitable  for  immediate  exploita¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  These  are  in  many  fields  and 
include  such  widely  different  lines  as  machine  tools 
and  appliances,  electrical  devices,  temperature  indi¬ 
cators  and  recorders,  optical  instruments,  advertising 
displays,  air  conditioning  equipment,  welding  pro¬ 
cesses,  steel  house  construction,  and  household  utensils. 
These  are  but  a  beginning.  Additional  products  and 
ideas  will  continuously  be  brought  here  from  European 
countries  and  1  hope  to  take  many  American  develop¬ 
ments  successfully  to  Europe.” 

- ♦ - 

AUSTRALIAN  CANNED  FRUIT  PRODUCTION 
DURING  THE  1932  SEASON 

According  to  information  contained  in  the  sixth 
annual  report  of  the  Canned  Fruits  Control 
Board  and  forwarded  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  by  American  Trade  Commissioner  E.  C. 
Squire,  at  Sydney,  production  during  the  1932  season 
totaled  1,154,063  cases  of  24  30-oz.  tins,  which,  al¬ 
though  it  exceeded  the  1931  pack  of  878,200  cases,  fell 
considerably  below  the  total  of  1,784,935  cases  of  24 
30-oz.  tins  processed  in  1930.  Light  crops  of  apricots 
and  peaches  were  produced  this  season,  but  the  pear 
pack  (439,956  cases)  was  the  heaviest  on  record. 
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Price  Appeal  Warning 

By  Roy  Irons,  Secretary,  Ohio  Canners  Association. 
Recent  Bulletin  to  Members 


IT  is  encouraging  that  some  of  the  editors  of  a  dis¬ 
tributors’  magazine  are  taking  the  long  view  of 
the  cut  price  war  that  if  it  is  continued,  it  will 
mean  disaster  to  the  distributor  and  producer. 

The  editor  of  the  Progressive  Grocer,  Carl  W.  Dip- 
man,  says,  “Judging  from  the  response  to  the  recent 
articles  in  the  Progressive  Grocer,  the  grocery  trade 
is  sick  and  tired  of  this  crazy  price  cutting.”  And  he 
further  adds,  “And  by  crazy  price  cutting,  we  mean 
just  that — the  vicious  slashing  of  prices  for  the  sake 
of  volume — constantly  trying  to  under-sell  the  other 
fellow — the  persistent  price  appeal  that  tears  down 
values  in  the  consumer’s  mind  and  legitimate  profits 
for  the  distributor  and  producer.”  He  asks  of  retailers, 
the  question,  “Is  price  cutting  as  necessary  as  many  of 
us  think  it  is  ?”  And  he  further  says,  “Judging  by  the 
response  of  food  distributors  to  these  articles,  the 
answer  is  most  emphatically  ‘no.’  The  cut  price  bait 
is  fast  losing  its  appeal,  and  now  that  everyone  is 
doing  it  the  housewife  is  growing  indifferent.”  He  goes 
on  and  says,  “The  Housewife  demands  a  good  value. 
But  a  good  value  need  not  be  a  cut  price.” 

In  October  issue  under  the  head,  “When  You  Cut 
the  Price — You  Cut  the  Profit”  with  two  illustrations, 
the  first  showing  a  retail  grocery  store  littered  with 
cut  price  signs,  reading,  “All  5  cent  soap  cut  to  4 
cents,”  “Canned  foods  19  cents  with  the  19  cents 
crossed  out,  cut  to  14  cents,”  etc.  And  a  picture  of  the 
banker  interviewing  the  grocer  and  he  asks  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “How  about  a  payment  on  the  note  ?”  The  grocer, 
with  a  discouraged  look  on  his  face,  says,  “Sorry !  Got 
to  wait!  Can’t  make  money  in  this  busiiness  any 
more !” 

Second  illustration  is  what  is  called  a  fair  priced 
grocery.  Banker  says  to  grocer,  “You  seem  to  have  a 
prosperous  business!”  Grocer  smilingly  replies,  “Yes, 
I  give  good  value,  a  few  specials,  service,  have  fair 
prices,  and  watch  my  margin.” 

These  illustrations  show  housewives  in  the  cut  rate 
grocery  to  be  mincing  around  and  owing  to  the  cut 
prices,  it  gives  the  impression  they  question  the  qual¬ 
ity,  while  the  customers  in  the  fair  priced  grocery 
carry  a  satisfied  appearance  and  willingness  to  buy, 
and  are  buying.  It  is  intended  to  show  that  the  fair 
price  grocer  is  making  more  profit  on  his  fair  prices; 
th  erf  ore,  is  in  better  position  to  pay  better  prices  to 
producers. 

These  encouraging  articles  are  now  appealing  to  the 
distributors  to  wake  up  and  cooperate.  It  is  recognized 
that  unless  they  do  their  part,  the  country  at  large 
will  find  its  pantry  empty  before  long.  The  kraut  and 
canning  industries  have  undergone  the  same  “prac¬ 
tice.”  The  price  cutting  surgeon  has  wielded  his  sharp 
knife  with  telling  effect,  causing  unstable  markets,  and 
such  practice  has  continued  over  a  period  of  time  until 
the  very  financial  structure  of  the  industries  is  seri¬ 
ously  threatened. 


Overhead  and  costs  have  been  reduced  in  the  kraut 
and  canning  industries  to  where,  in  many  cases,  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  going;  and  at  the  present  trend  of 
the  business,  the  capital  of  the  industries  is  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  ultimate  consumer. 

It  is  reported  there  were  produced  upwards  of 
55.000,000  cases  of  canned  foods  in  1931,  but  present 
indications  now  point  out  this  will  be  greatly  reduced 
this  year.  If  the  1932  pack  does  not  move  at  any  better 
figures  than  the  present  level,  it  will  so  reduce  the 
capital  in  the  industry  that  it  will  still  greatly  curtail 
the  pack  for  1933. 

It  is  claimed  that  owing  to  conditions,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  move  commodities  at  higher  prices.  However, 
goods  are  moving  in  fair  volume  and  what  concerns 
are  able  to  buy  will  benefit  the  industry  and  them¬ 
selves,  if  they  will  pay  one  or  two  cents  more  per  can 
unit  and  the  same  per  cent  of  increase  for  bulk  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  would  go  a  long  ways  toward  injecting  new 
life  blood  in  the  industries  and  help  avoid  their  perish¬ 
ing  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  No  one  is  expecting  a 
phenomenal  rise  in  the  market  but  the  kraut  and  can¬ 
ning  industries  have  a  moral  right  to  receive  fair 
compensation  for  their  labor. 

The  public  is  unconscious  of  these  facts,  but  it  is 
pleasant  news  to  know  that  is  is  being  realized  by  some 
editors  in  trade  papers  that  if  this  practice  is  continued 
it  is  gradually  cutting  off  the  hand  that  feeds  them. 
The  public  is  not  informed  of  the  costs,  etc.,  and  is 
not  conscious  of  the  true  conditions  of  the  food  indus¬ 
try.  They  are  like  a  family  of  small  children  who  do 
not  know  what  daddy  does  to  feed  them. 

The  kraut  and  canning  industries  as  well  as  the  dis¬ 
tributors  have  a  solemn  duty  to  perform,  that  is  to  so 
conduct  their  business  in  a  stable  manner  so  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  always  have  a  good  food  supply  at  a  fair 
price,  with  a  fair  margin  for  the  producer.  Therefore, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  canning  industry  and  the  distrib¬ 
utors  to  stop  their  unbusiness-like  methods  of  price 
cutting  and  get  their  houses  in  order.  Each  industry 
will  have  to  end  its  own  denression.  The  public  expects 
service  and  quality  and  will  pay  fair  prices. 

So  with  the  encouragement  that  is  being  given,  the 
fpod  industry  is  now  in  a  better  position  to  go  to  their 
distributors  with  cost  plus  a  fair  margin  and  help  stop 
this  destructive  price  cutting  and  end  their  depression. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  ! ! 

**A  Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5fh  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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Farmers  Advised  to  Plow  Tomato  Land 

in  Fall  of  Year 

Better  Control  of  Leaf  Blight  and  Collar  Rot  Possible  With  Early  Turning  of  Soil. 


Fall  or  early  winter  plowing  of  land  which  is  to 
be  planted  in  tomatoes  next  spring  is  recommended 
as  one  of  the  best  methods  of  reducing  losses  from 
leaf  blight  or  leaf  spot  diseases,  according  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland  Extension  Service.  These  two  dis¬ 
eases  cause  an  annual  average  loss  of  about  thirteen 
per  cent  of  the  tomato  crop  in  Maryland  and  are  the 
principal  reason  for  the  dropping  of  leaves  before 
frost. 

The  small,  mold-like  plants,  called  fungi,  which  cause 
the  diseases,  are  able  to  live  over  winter  on  tomato 
plant  stems,  refuse  and  weeds  if  this  material  is  left 
above  ground,  according  to  H.  A.  Hunter,  canning 
crops  specialist.  However,  if  these  plants  are  plowed 
under  and  thoroughly  covered  in  the  fall  or  winter. 


good  control  should  be  accomplished.  Fall  plowing, 
whether  the  field  was  planted  in  tomatoes  the  past  year 
or  not  is  advised  because  the  seed  or  spores  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  organisms  become  widely  spread  from  one  field 
to  another  before  the  end  of  the  tomato  season  and 
weeds  in  fields  not  planted  may  become  infected. 

As  a  further  precaution,  the  location  of  the  plant 
beds  should  be  changed  each  year.  If  impossible  or 
undesirable  to  make  this  change  all  plant  refuse  should 
be  turned  under  in  the  fall  or  winter  as  recommended 
for  field  control.  One  of  the  organisms  causing  the  leaf 
diseases  also  causes  collar  rot,  or  black  stem  disease, 
so  the  above  recommendations  will  aid  in  controlling 
this  disease  as  well  as  leaf  spot. 


BRITISH  CAN  PRODUCTION  WILL  EXCEED 
100,000,000  CANS  THIS  YEAR  AT  PRESENT 
RATE 

A  STRIKING  example  of  the  growth  of  the  British 
canning  industry  is  afforded  in  the  recent  re¬ 
ports  from  London  that  the  Metal  Box  Company, 
which  supplies  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  cans 
used  in  the  packing  industry  through  the  Empire  Isle, 
has  announced  that  output  this  year  would  exceed 
100,000,000  cans,  compared  with  83,000,000  cans  last 
year  and  20,000,000  annually  four  or  five  years  back. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  company  includes 
C.  C.  Conway,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Continental 
Can  Company,  Inc.,  and  0.  C.  Huffman,  president  of  the 
same  organization.  According  to  F.  N.  Hepworth, 
chairman  of  Metal  Box,  his  company  receives  “every 
help  and  assistance”  from  Continental  Can. 

Continental  Can,  it  is  known,  has  substantial  stock 
holdings  in  the  English  company  and  closely  cooperates 
in  all  matters  touching  on  problems  concerning  the 
packing  industry.  The  full  benefit  of  methods  and 
other  details  worked  out  and  utilized  by  the  American 
company  is  open  to  the  British  company,  whenever 
possible,  according  to  the  trade  reports.  In  turn.  Metal 
Box  cooperates  with  the  American  company,  whenever 
possible. 

The  Metal  Box  Company  acquired  control  of  the 
British  Can  Company,  Ltd.,  a  company  formed  in  1929 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Can  Company  and 
the  Thermokept  Corporation  during  the  last  year. 
Following  the  assumption  of  control  by  Metal  Box,  all 
the  American  directors  of  the  British  Can  Company 
resigned  in  accordance  with  arrangements  reported 
made  previous  to  the  consummation  of  the  sale. 


Manufacturing  operations  of  the  Metal  Box  Com¬ 
pany  are  centered  at  Worcester  and  Acton,  where  the 
two  latest  erected  factories  of  the  18  controlled  by  the 
company  are  working  at  high  pressure  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demand.  The  Worcester  factory  occupies  a 
site  of  20  acres  while  the  Acton  plant  occupies  10 
acres.  The  two  factories  together  have  a  2,000  can  a 
iminute  capacity  which  recently  has  been  strained 
under  the  need  of  keeping  up  with  the  record  demand. 

British  canning  circles  hail  the  prospects  for  1932 
and  confidently  predict  still  further  growth  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  next  few  years.  Pointing  out  that  in 
1931  more  than  £25,000,000  worth  of  canned  foods 
were  imported,  most  of  which  could  have  been  sun- 
plied  by  home  growers,  this  potential  home  market  is 
held  highly  promising  to  the  industry’s  future. 

Not  content  with  recapturing  the  home  market,  can¬ 
ning  circles  are  making  plans  to  enter  into  competition 
in  the  world  markets  for  canned  foods.  Direct  exports 
up  to  the  present  have  not  been  very  heavy,  it  is 
pointed  out  in  trade  circles,  owing  to  the  heavy  trans¬ 
port  charges  due  to  the  bulkiness  of  British  goods  and 
high  tariffs.  This  trade,  however,  is  rapidly  gaining, 
helped  considerably  by  the  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  the  pound  sterling. 

“We  are  devoting  a  good  deal' of  attention  to  this 
export  trade,”  Mr.  Hepworth  declared  recently.  “To 
stabilize  further  our  position  we  are  developing  the 
fiattened  can  business,  and  if  we  are  successful,  as  we 
fully  anticipate  we  shall  be,  it  should  mean  a  very 
large  export  business  to  those  countries  whose  seasons 
and  products  vary  from  our  own.  A  special  feature 
of  the  flattened  can  is  that  it  occupies  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  space  of  a  finished  can,  so  that  the 
heavy  freight  charges,  made  by  the  shipping  com¬ 
panies,  based  on  cubic  measurements,  are  very  consid¬ 
erably  reduced.” 
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Sales  of  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  and 
Kroger  Grocery  Continue  Declines 

Some  Improvement  Seen  Near. 


Sales  of  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Company, 
first  and  second,  respectively,  in  the  chain  grocery 
field  and  consequently  the  largest  distributors  of 
canned  foods  in  the  nation  have  showed  some  gains 
over  preceding  periods  this  year  although  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  well  under  levels  prevailing  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  1931  periods,  according  to  the  latest  sales 
reports  of  the  two  organizations. 

The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company  estimated 
that  sales  for  the  four  weeks  ended  October  1  totalled 
$63,625,099,  compared  with  $74,076,684  in  the  like 
period  last  year,  a  decline  of  $10,451,585  or  14.1  per 
cent.  Tonnage  sales  for  this  period  were  placed  at 
381,804,  against  408,323  tons  in  the  like  1931  period, 
a  drop  of  16,519  tons,  of  4  per  cent. 

Average  weekly  sales  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  for 
the  four  weeks’  period  amounted  to  $15,906,274,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $2,612,896  from  the  $18,519,170  reported  in 
the  four  weeks  ended  October  1,  1931.  The  average 
weekly  tonnage  sales  totalled  97,951,  off  4,130  tons 
from  the  102,081  tons  sold  in  the  same  four  weeks 
last  year. 

Estimated  sales  of  the  nation’s  leading  grocery 
chain  store  enterprise  for  the  31  weeks  ended  October 
1,  without  consideration  of  any  possible  change  in  the 
number  of  stores  during  the  year,  totaled  $526,957,096, 
against  $615,250,085  for  the  like  period  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  a  decrease  of  $88,292,989,  or  14.3  per 
cent.  Estimated  tonnage  sales  for  the  31  weeks,  period 
were  3,191,446,  against  3,336,361  in  the  31  weeks  ended 
October  31,  last  year,  a  drop  of  144,915  tons,  or  4.3 
per  cent. 

Sales  as  estimated  by  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Company  for  periods  from  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year,  February  28,  1932,  to  October  1,  1932,  compares 
as  follows : 


Minus 

1932  1931  Changes  % 

*March  .  $88,912,192  $104,742,250  $15,830,058  15.1 

April  . 72,368,664  85,026,365  12,657,701  14.9 

May  .  72,432,886  81,053,595  8,620,709  10.6 

*June  .  86,062,734  99,342,006  13,279,272  13.3 

July  .  64,238,819  77,027,658  12,788,839  16.6 

^August  .  79,316,702  93,981,527  14,664,825  15.6 

September  .  63,625,099  74,076,684  10,451,585  14.1 


Total  31  weeks...$526,957,096  $615,250,085  $88,292,989  14.3 


*Five  weeks. 

Tonnage  sales  as  compiled  from  the  A.  &  P.’s  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  periods  from  February  28,  last,  to  Octo¬ 
ber  1  compares  as  follows: 


Minus 


’“March  . 

1932 

1931 

Changes 

% 

.  520,198 

552,825 

32,627 

5.9 

April  . 

.  422,714 

456,704 

33,990 

7.4 

May  . 

.  437,687 

443,449 

5,762 

1.3 

’“June  . 

.  531,088 

553,562 

22,474 

4.0 

July  . 

.  397,468 

413,726 

16,258 

3.9 

““August  . 

.  490,487 

507,772 

17,285 

3.4 

September  . 

.  391,804 

408,323 

16,519 

4.0 

Total  31  weeks . 

. 3,191,446 

3,336,361 

144,915 

4.3 

*Five  weeks. 


The  latest  sales  report  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  &  Bak¬ 
ing  Company  showed  a  much  better  trend  as  compared 
with  a  year  ago  and  was  the  best  from  a  percentage 
basis  in  a  year.  Dollar  sales  for  the  four  weeks  ended 
October  8  were  up  approximately  5  per  cent  over  the 
two  previous  four-week  periods,  whereas  last  year  dol¬ 
lar  sales  for  the  October  8  period  showed  declines 
from  the  two  previous  periods,  it  was  pointed  out. 

Sales  of  the  company  totaled  $15,978,061  for  the 
four  weeks  ended  October  8,  compared  with  $17,612,- 
910  in  the  corresponding  period  last  ,  year,  a  decline  of 
$1,634,849,  or  9.3  per  cent.  For  the  forty  weeks  ended 
October  8,  sales  aggregated  $165,589,328,  against 
$191,786,975  in  the  like  1931  period,  a  drop  of  $26,197,- 
647,  or  13.6  per  cent. 

Average  stores  in  operation  by  Kroger  Grocery  at 
the  close  of  the  forty  weeks’  period  this  year  totalled 
4,786,  against  4,903  units  operated  at  the  close  of  the 
like  period  last  year,  off  117  units,  or  2.4  per  cent,  the 
report  disclosed  in  pointing  out  the  results  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  program  to  wipe  out  unprofitable  stores. 

Some  factors  hold  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
present  report  of  the  company  may  mark  a  change  in 
Kroger’s  sales  trend.  The  trend  up  to  the  last  report 
had  been  downward  and  had  been  since  the  May  21 
sales  statement.  A  firmer  commodity  price  structure 
and  with  the  very  poor  sales  total  recorded  last  year 
with  which  to  make  comparisons,  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  better  comparable  reports  will  be  made  in  the 
future  by  the  company. 

The  slight  advance  noted  in  retail  prices  has,  of 
course,  aided  the  move  towards  a  higher  dollar  volume 
in  sales.  A  successful  sales  campaign,  recently  carried 
out  by  the  company,  advertised  as  a  “five  and  ten  cent” 
sale  added  to  the  sales  volume  and  brought  new  cus¬ 
tomers  to  Kroger’s  store  in  many  instances. 

The  rise  in  buying  power  afforded  by  the  rising 
prices  for  cotton  in  certain  sections  of  the  South  has 
helped  sales  in  the  company’s  units  operated  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  Little  Rock  and  Oklahoma  City  and  other  areas 
affected  by  the  higher  cotton  prices. 

Although  retail  prices  held  well  under  wholesale 
prices  in  the  recent  advance,  Kroger  was  protected  on 
the  advance  options  and  other  trade  agreements  which 
enabled  it  to  buy  quantities  needed  at  the  low  prices, 
it  was  reported  in  trade  circles. 
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St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Question  Proves  Complex 

What  at  First  Appeared  Simple  and  Desirable  Develops  Many  New  and  Unforeseen 

Angles  Affecting  Nation’s  Welfare. 


A  PROJECT  which  seems  “so  simple,  so  desirable — 
something  that  you  naturally  favor,”  often  turns 
lut  in  the  end  to  have  worldwide  significance,  in¬ 
volving  a  multitude  of  intricate  problems.  This  is  the 
fact  which  constantly  confronts  the  newspaper  editor 
in  publishing  his  daily  columns  and  which  makes  his 
task  infinitely  more  complicated  than  that  of  a  hap¬ 
hazard  molder  of  public  opinion,  Marlen  Pew  points  out 
in  the  Editor  and  Publisher. 

“As  an  example  of  an  economic  issue  which  may 
mean  so  much  to  all  of  us,  I  know  of  a  no  more 
typical  one  than  that  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence 
question  which  has  been  thrown  so  sharply  into 
the  panorama  of  public  events  within  the  last  few 
days,”  he  says. 

“The  first  reaction  of  the  general  public,  as  yet 
but  slightly  informed  as  to  the  details  of  the 
project,  and  of  the  newspapers,  themselves,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  not  too  thoroughly  informed,  is 
that  it  will  be  a  fine  thing  to  have  channels  dug 
and  dams  built  and  ocean  ships  from  the  seven 
seas  going  into  the  Great  Lakes  and  visiting 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Duluth,  Toledo  and 
Chicago. 

How  About  Diverted  Traffic? 

“But  will  it  be  a  fine  thing?  The  little  matter 
of  $700,000,000  is  involved.  And  the  further  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  ocean-going  liners  may  or  may  not 
do  so  well  in  the  strange  and  sometimes  shallow 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

“People  of  Chicago  start  to  wonder  as  to  what 
effect  the  big  development  will  have  on  Chicago’s 
drainage  supply  and  on  middle-western  Mississippi 
water  transportation  plans.  Then  New  York  and 
Baltimore  want  to  know  what  about  the  diversion 
of  railway  freight  traffic  that  may  occur  as  a  result 
of  this  vast  venture,  traffic  that  heretofore  has 
been  routed  through  those  cities  for  transshipment 
to  seagoing  vessels. 

“And  Buffalo  gets  concerned  over  whether  this 
may  not  mean  that  freight  will  merely  go  by 
rather  than  through  that  city,  as  heretofore,  and 
Montreal  sees  the  possibility  of  losing  its  eminence 
as  the  head  of  ocean  navigation  when  the  ocean 
ships  pass  on  instead  of  stopping  in  Montreal. 

“The  longshoreman  or  the  grain  elevator  worker 
of  Baltimore  or  Buffalo,  reading  casually  from  time 
to  time  of  all  this,  suddenly  starts  to  interpret 
what  he  reads  in  terms  of  his  job,  and  of  how  this 
tremendous  water-harnessing  scheme,  always  so 
remote  up  to  now,  may  affect  him  and  his  wife  and 
his  children. 

“Somebody  now  raises  the  point  that  the  original 
idea  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  was  to  cheapen  the 
shipment  of  wheat  from  the  middle  west  to  Europe, 


and  that  things  have  changed  since  the  original 
idea  was  conceived,  that  no  wheat  is  being  ex¬ 
ported  now,  and  so  why  spend  a  lot  of  public  money 
to  lower  a  rate  on  freight  that  no  longer  moves. 

Adding  to  the  Tax  Burden 

“Great  communities  begin  to  take  sides.  They 
see  possibilities  of  more  taxes  added  to  already 
overwhelming  tax  bills,  or  they  see  advantages 
which  may  greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  they  own.  Finally,  Chicago  sentiment  crys¬ 
tallizes  one  way,  Cleveland’s  another,  and  so  on 
through  the  broad  span  of  a  continent,  and  the 
conflict  is  on. 

“So  the  thing  which  at  first  glance  looked  so 
simple,  so  desirable,  so  much  like  fresh  air  and 
sunshine — something  that  you  naturally  favor, 
without  argument — develops  new  and  unforeseen 
angles  which,  while  not  being  moral  questions  in 
the  slightest,  nevertheless  constitute  issues  that 
will  exert  a  vital  influence  on  the  economic  welfare 
of  our  nation  for  centuries  to  come.” 


RENNEBURG’S 

Improved  Process  Steel  Kettle 


Equipped  with  all  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments.  Strongly  and  accurately  made. 
Has  been  used  for  years  with  perfect 
satisfaction. 


WORKS: 

JUIaRtic  Wharf.  BosIod  Street  aed 
Lakewood  Aveaue 

BALTIMORE  MD. 
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KETTLE 


MADE  BY 

Edw.  Renneburg 
&  Sons  Company 
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RETAIL  DISTRIBUTION  BY  FOOD  CHAINS 

Grocery-Store  Chains,  Meat-Market  Chains,  Combina¬ 
tion-Store  (Grocery  4nd  Meat)  Chains, 

Other  Food  Chains 

Grocery  chains  and  those  in  related  fields,  with 
total  sales  of  $3,028,594,826,  are  analyzed  in  this 
report.  There  are  313  grocery-store  chains,  234 
meat-market  chains,  475  combination-store  chains 
(those  selling  both  groceries  and  meats),  12  fish-mar¬ 
ket  chains,  10  chains  selling  groceries  and  dry  goods, 
and  9  chains  selling  groceries  and  feed.  The  combined 
sales  exceed  one-third  of  all  meat  and  grocery  store 
business,  chain  and  independent,  in  the  United  States. 

The  313  grocery-store  chains  operate  12,330  stores 
with  aggregate  sales  (in  1929)  of  $490,946,311.  The 
475  combination-store  chains  operate  41,136  stores 
with  aggregate  sales  of  $2,381,827,445.  Many  of  the 
stores  of  the  combination-store  chains  are  strictly  gro¬ 
cery  stores  (without  fresh  meat  departments)  but  a 
substantial  part  of  the  business  of  chains  so  classified 
is  the  operation  of  combination  stores.  In  the  State  and 
city  reports  of  the  Retail  Census,  each  store  is  classi¬ 
fied  separately  in  acordance  with  the  nature  of  its  busi¬ 
ness,  so  that  a  grocery  store  or  meat  market  is  classi¬ 
fied  as  such  even  though  the  chain  of  which  it  is  a  unit 
may  be  a  combination-store  chain.  In  contrast,  each 
chain  must  be  classified  in  its  entirety.  The  total  sales 
of  combination-store  chains  can  not  be  compared  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  total  sales  of  all  combination  stores  to 
show  chain  ratio.  However,  table  20  in  this  report 
contains  the  basis  for  an  approximate  comparison  and 
shows  that  53  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  of  such  chains 
are  in  combination  stores.  Table  6  in  the  United  States 
Summary  of  Retail  Distributions  shows  a  further  clas¬ 
sification  of  food  stores  by  types  of  operation. 

The  234  meat-market  chains  operate  2,753  stores 
with  aggregate  sales  of  $139,577,081.  The  12  fish-mar¬ 
ket  chains  operate  51  stores  with  total  sales  of 
$1,540,415. 

In  adition  to  the  more  usual  kind  of  food  chains 
enumerated  above,  there  are  10  chains  which  operate 
187  stores  which  are  a  combination  of  a  grocery  store 
and  a  dry-goods  store.  Their  total  sales  are  $11,331,- 
102.  There  are  also  9  chains  which  operate  44  stores 
which  are  a  combination  of  a  grocery  store  and  a  feed 
store.  The  44  stores  report  total  sales  of  $3,372,472. 
Because  the  nature  of  such  business  is  unusual,  and  is 
not  comparable  with  that  of  other  kinds  of  grocery 
chains,  these  19  special  chains  have  not  been  included 
with  other  chains  in  this  report,  but  are  separately  re¬ 
ported  in  Tables  21  and  22. 


Complete  Machinery  and  Supplies 
for  every  canning  operation. 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Lombard  &  Concord  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 


ROBINS  RETORT 
Built  in  all  sizes 


The  facts  presented  herein  are  derived  from  the  first 
nation-wide  Census  of  Distribution,  which  is  part  of 
the  Fifteenth  Decennial  Census  of  the  Unitel  States. 
The  distribution  Census  is  under  the  supervision  of 
Robert  J.  McFall,  chief  statistician,  and  this  report 
was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  John  Guernsey,  in 
charge  of  retail  distribution. 

- ^ - 

TRADE  IN  CANNED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 
IN  WINNIPEG,  CANADA 

The  six  months  ended  October  1,  1932,  witnessed 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  amount  of  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  entering  the  Winnipeg  district 
from  the  United  States,  states  American  Vice-Consul 
Robert  F.  Woodward,  at  Winnipeg,  in  a  report  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce.  This  decline  is  believed  to  have  been  caused 
principally  by  increases  in  the  Canadian  customs  duties 
effective  in  April,  1932,  which,  combined  with  other 
important  factors,  have  resulted  in  reducing  by  three- 
fourth  the  total  value  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables 
imported  into  Canada  from  the  United  States  for  the 
twelve  months  ended  July  31,  1932,  as  compared  with 
the  total  value  for  the  year  ended  July  31,  1931. 

There  have  been  no  recent  innovations  in  the  canned 
fruit  and  vegetables  market  since  the  popularization  of 
tomato  juice. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  Australian  canned  fruits ; 
however,  when  local  supplies  of  both  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  prove  inadequate  American  canned  produce 
is  not  purchased,  because  housewives  are  reluctant  to 
pay  prices  strikingly  higher  than  those  to  which  they 
have  been  accustomed,  even  though  it  may  necessitate 
substituting  other  foods  for  the  kind  they  would 
prefer. 


- 9 - 

BEAN  HOLDINGS  IN  WISCONSIN  AND 
NEW  YORK 

By  Harvey  Burr,  Secretary 

IT  seems  impossible  to  get  returns  from  all  Wis¬ 
consin  bean  canners  as  to  their  stocks  on  hand 
October  1,  1932.  The  following  report  is,  therefore, 
incomplete  and  submitted  for  your  own  analysis. 

23  bean  canners  report  the  following  warehouse 
stocks  as  of  October  1,  1932: 


Cases 

No.  1  No.  2  No.  10 
Tins  Tins  Tins 

Green  Beans .  19,226  260,430  42,830 

Wax  Beans .  9,075  132,757  24,610 


Total  .  28,301  393,187  67,440 


Total  warehouse  stock  reported  by  23  companies, 
all  can  sizes,  488,928  cases. 

Four  companies  reported  as  not  operating  and  no 
stocks  on  hand.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  38  compa¬ 
nies  did  operate  or  have  stocks  on  hand,  the  estimated 
total  warehouse  stocks  of  canned  beans  in  Wisconsin 
as  of  October  1,  1932,  would  be  807,766  cases. 

From  New  York,  we  have  the  following  report. 
1932  new  pack  calculated  as  No.  2  tins: 

Green  beans,  600,976  cases;  wax  beans,  132,587 
cases.  Total,  733,563  cases  or  441,914  cases  less  than 
last  year — a  reduction  of  38  per  cent. 
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'anted  and  For  Sale 


This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  m  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


I 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— Homogenizers  and  viscolizers;  sizes  100, 
200,  300,  400,  800  gal.  All  machines  entirely  rebuilt. 
Write  for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

Wanted — Accounts 

ACCOUNTS  WANTED— Canned  Foods  or  other  food 
products  for  the  grocery  trade  in  Puerto  Rico  on  a 
brokerage  basis. 

M.  Roses  Mayol,  Box  177,  Arecibo,  Puerto  Rico. 


SH.OULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

“k  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


POWDERED  APPLE  PECTIN 

SPEAS-NUTRL-JEL 

NEUTRAL  IN  COLOR  AND  FLAVOR 

Write  or  Wire  for  Samples  and  Prices 

SPEAS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Kansas  City,  IVlo. 

Licensed  under  Patents  1.646,157,  Oct.  18.  1S^7;  1,655,398,  Jan.  3,  1928; 
Application  166,020  Feb.  4,  1927. 


Situations  Wanted 


WANTED— Position  by  Factory  Superintendent  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  packing  a  complete  line  of  high  grade  vegetables. 
Good  manager  and  producer;  expert  mechanic  on  all  machinery, 
including  closing  machines.  Will  consider  any  location  in  any 
capacity. 

Address  Box  B-1881  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  fireman  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator,  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1885  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— Chemist  and  food  technologist,  expert 
on  specialties  such  as  as  soups,  sauces,  and  fancy  vegetables, 
with  well-equipped  laboratory  and  experimental  cannery,  wishes 
part-time  work  on  development  or  improvement  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts  in  tin  or  glass. 

Address  Box  B-1887  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


BALTIMORE  CANNED  FOODS  EXCHANGE 

Year  1931-1932 

OFFICERS 

President 

William  E.  Lamble 

Vice-President 

J.  0.  Langrall 

Treasurer 

Leandor  Langrall 

Secretary 

Hampton  Steele 

COMMITTEES 

Ezecutiva,  . 

Sewell,  C.  J.  Schenkel,  H.  Num- 
sen,  J.  O.  LanKrall,  W.  E. 
Lamble,  R.  E.  Roberts,  Harry 
Imwold. 

Arbitration.  . . 

. . F.  A.  Curry,  Chairman ;  Hamp- 

ton  Steele,  C.  J.  Schenkel,  D.  H. 
Stevenson.  Herbert  C.  Roberts. 

Coramerca . . 

E.  Jones.  Joe.  J.  Aidt,  Jos.  J. 

Aidt,  R.  H.  Cooper. 

Lerislation . . 

. . . C.  Burnet  Torsch,  Chairman  ;  Al¬ 
bert  T.  Myers,  George  T.  Phil¬ 
lips,  Robert  D.  Schenkel,  E.  V. 
Stockman,  Joseph  W.  Shriver, 
Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr. 

Claims,  . . 

gene  Thomas,  C.  B.  Torsch,  Chris 
Grecht. 

Brokers . 

bert  C.  Roberts,  J.  A.  Killian, 
Henry  Fleming,  M.  Raymond 
Roberta. 

Acricultore . 

Silver,  J.  N.  Shriver,  E.  E.  Lan- 
grall,  A.  W.  Feeser,  E.  V.  Stock- 
ham. 

Hospitality, . . 

Gamse,  John  May,  James  F.  Cole, 

H.  W.  Krebs,  Carl  Cooling,  Rich¬ 
ard  Dorsey,  Henry  Doeller,  Jr., 
Clayton  H.  Englar. 

Coansel . . 

„......_......_....~..C.  John  Beeuwckes. 

Chemist,  . 

.............  ..„_..Stra8burger  &  Seigel. 

Publicity,  . 

mers,  Jr. 

Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  canning  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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THE  1932  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

IMOW  READY 

A  list  of  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  23  rd  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


Zastrow  Round  Disc  Exhauster 


Better  because  it  embodies  features  suitable  to 
every  CANNER. 

Simple,  Rigid,  Durable,  Get-At-Able,  gives  unin¬ 
terrupted  service. 

Cans  are  transferred  on  smooth  machined  discs 
by  friction  (No  gear  teeth  disc  to  tip  and  jam 
cans). 

Saves  steam.  Saves  space. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Manufacturers 

Foot  Thames  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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THE  MARKETS 


BALTIMORE,  OCTOBER  31,  1932 


They  Say  Buyers  Are  Out  of  the  Market  Until  After 
Election — If  So  Demand  Will  Pyramid  and  Better 
Prices  Must  Result  —  The  Light  Packs  of  ’32  Com¬ 
pared  With  Other  Years. 

WAIT — Here  in  the  closing  days  of  an  intense 
political  campaign  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  separate  genuine  market  influence 
from  those  manufactured  for  political  purposes.  We 
are  told,  for  instance,  that  many  great  undertakings 
are  being  held  up  until  after  the  election,  among  them 
the  buying  of  much  needed  supplies  of  canned  foods 
and  other  needed  grocery  items.  There  may  be  some 
of  that,  but  we  cannot  believe  that  it  is  of  the  extent 
pretended,  for  we  do  not  believe  that  politics  affects 
business  to  anywhere  near  the  extent  the  politicians 
try  to  make  the  public  believe.  That  any  drastic  change 
in  present  conditions  will  be  seen  from  any  result  of 
the  November  8th  balloting,  we  most  seriously  doubt. 
That  is  so  far  as  business  is  concerned.  The  result  is 
serious,  of  course,  for  politicians,  but  not  for  business 
nor  the  world  in  general. 

But  we  have  commented,  editorially,  upon  the  pres¬ 
ent  lull  in  business  in  this  particular  field,  and  no 
need  to  repeat  here. 

One  thing  is  sure :  if  they  continue  to  hold  off  buying 
it  can  only  aggravate  the  shortage  in  supplies,  and 
bring  a  heavier  demand,  piled  up,  than  usual,  and  that 
ought  to  produce  an  improvement  in  prices.  It  will 
most  certanily  do  so  if  the  canners  handle  their  side 
of  the  case  rightly,  which  means  firmly.  So  to  that 
extent,  at  least,  there  is  something  to  look  forward  to. 

There  has  been  a  very  general  feeling  and  belief  that 
business  conditions  are  slowly  but  surely  improving, 
and  if  they  could  keep  that  spectre  of  increased  taxes 
out  of  the  picture  everybody  might  believe  them,  and 
all  might  feel  encouraged  to  go  ahead.  After  the  elec¬ 
tion  maybe  the  politicians  will  come  to  their  senses. 


and  see,  as  everybody  else  so  clearly  sees,  that  taxes 
must  not  only  not  be  increased  or  new  ones  added,  but 
that  present  taxes  must  be  drastically  reduced.  The 
jobholders  have  put  on  a  very  good  immitation  of  the 
present  day  Rasling  Racket:  groaning  and  crying  out 
from  the  agony  of  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in  their 
salaries.  Then  they  jump  up  and  slap  on  new  forms 
of  taxes  that  add  83  Va  per  cent  to  the  burden  of  the 
taxpayer,  loudly  contending  that  expenses  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  State  and  all  others,  cannot  be  reduced.  The 
taxpayer  cannot  stand  present  taxes,  what  chance  is 
there  for  added  taxes  of  any  form?  Government  ex¬ 
penses  will  come  down  50  per  cent  to  75  per  cent,  onto 
a  parity  with  present  day  business  as  compared  with 
five  years  ago.  In  fact  they  will  go  with  business  back 
to  the  1913  basis.  Not  of  their  own  free  will,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  will  have  but  $1  to  spend,  and  that  is  all 
they  can  get,  in  spite  of  their  budgets  showing  need 
for  $5.  Men  and  women  in  every  walk  of  life  have  had 
to  face  that  same  problem,  and  they  rearranged  their 
spending  to  live  within  the  limits  of  their  incomes. 
And  our  politicians  will  have  to  do  the  same  thing.  If 
politics  affect  our  lives  and  business  as  much  as  they 
pretend,  then  let  them  blame  themselves  for  this  cut 
in  their  allowance  from  $5  to  $1.  Truth  is  they  will 
be  lucky  if  they  get  the  $1,  and  they  will  never  again 
get  the  $5. 

But  you  must  have  some  market  dope.  Look  at  this 
summary  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
market  operators,  “Fred”  Dutton  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
He  put  this  out  under  date  of  October  19th ;  and  as  you 
read  it  consult  the  prices  on  our  market  page,  and 
turning  to  your  Almanac,  study  the  market  actions  of 
previous  years  under  such  a  condition  as  here  shown: 

During  the  past  year  or  more  when  prices  on  canned 
foods  have  been  low — stocks  depleted — and  finances  limited 
— many  brokers  and  buyers  have  said  that  “statistics  don’t 
mean  anything  any  more.” 

Well,  maybe  they  don’t  and  maybe  they  do.  Anyhow,  we 
give  you  below  the  authentic  record  of  the  annual  packs  of 
the  five  major  vegetables  for  the  past  ten  years  and  will 
let  you  compare  these  figures  with  the  packs  cf  1932 — 
appended  below. 

The  total  annual  packs  for  1922  to  1931  inclusive,  of  ocrn, 
tomatoes,  peas,  beets  and  beans,  all  kinds,  are  as  follows. 
(These  figures  can  be  verified  for  the  different  individual 
items  from  the  reports  issued  by  the  National  Canners 
Association  and  Federal  Government  agencies.) 
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Cases 

Cases 

1922 . 

35,999,000 

1927.. 

...  42,226,273 

1923 . 

42,726,000 

1928., 

...  48,488,135 

1924 . 

43,965,000 

1929., 

...  60,695,106 

1925 . 

61,906,000 

1930., 

...  65,899,094 

1926 . 

51,503,662 

1931.. 

...  49,954,375 

1932 — Total . 

34,985,496  cases 

Cases 

Cases 

1932 — Peas . 

10,366,968 

1932- 

—Beets . 

...  1,070,587 

1932 — Tomatoes.. 

10,980,260 

1932- 

—Beans . 

...  3,842,790 

1932— Corn .  8,724,693 


This  would  indicate  that  the  total  packs  for  1932  of  the 
five  major  vegetables  is  30  per  cent  less  than  the  average 
annual  packs  of  the  previous  ten  years. 

This  gives  you  something  to  think  about.  Figures  do  not 
lie — and  the  record  of  this  year’s  packs  tell  us  therefore 
what  we  can  expect  in  market  strength  and  advances  be¬ 
fore  new  packs  in  1933  are  available. 

We  believe  distress  lots  of  canned  foods  and  forced  sell¬ 
ing  below  cost  prices  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  we  can  look 
ahead  to  more  stable  markets  than  have  prevailed  for  some 
time. 

F.  L.  DUTTON  COMPANY. 

And  here  is  another: 

A  report  just  at  hand  from  a  thoroughly  reliable 
source  shows  the  1932  packs  in  New  York  State  as 
follows : 

“Packs  as  far  as  completed  show  1,069,767  cases  of  peas; 
600,976  cases  of  green  beans;  132,587  cases  of  wax  beans; 
499,529  cases  of  corn;  15,885  cases  of  succotash;  all  ex¬ 
pressed  as  No.  2s. 

During  the  last  two  months  the  movement  of  canned 
foods  in  this  State  has  been  relatively  low,  but  we  feel 
that  this  is  due  not  only  to  decreased  demand,  especially 
for  the  higher  priced  grades,  but  even  more  so  to  the  reali¬ 
zation  by  our  canners  that  prices  are  too  low  and  that  a 
decided  upward  trend  is  to  be  expected  in  the  very  near 
future.  Fortunately,  with  very  few  exceptions,  I  believe 
our  canners  are  in  a  strong  enough  position  to  hold  off  of 
the  market  until  this  improved  condition  takes  place.” 

If  this  does  not  suffice  to  put  some  backbone  in  you 
and  make  you  resolve  to  hold  what  goods  you  have  for 
higher  prices,  then  turn  to  our  California  Market  this 
week  and  you  will  get  absolute  evidence  that  canned 
foods  are  going  into  consumption  faster  than  ever 
known  before  in  history.  True,  it  is  the  low  prices 
causing  it,  and  further  the  method  of  chain  store  “sell¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  bought”  that  has  made  it  possible.  But 
whatever  the  reason  the  fact  remains.  Understand  it, 
and  be  governed  accordingly. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "’The  Canning  Trade.” 


Routine  Business  Only  Prevails — Grapefruit  Prices 
Announced — Better  Prices  Expected  on  Tomatoes — 
All  Items  Marking  Time — William  B.  McMechen  Dead. 

New  York,  October  27,  1932. 

Market  dull — There  was  little  doing  in  the 
canned  foods  market  during  the  past  week  with 
the  exception  of  routine  replacement  move¬ 
ments.  Prices  held  firm  throughout  the  list,  as  a  whole, 
although  the  present  buying  trend  affords  little  sup¬ 
port  of  the  price  structure. 

Canners,  holding  admittedly  small  packs,  seem  ade¬ 
quately  financed,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  to  hold 
their  offerings  from  the  market  until  a  slightly  better 
tone  is  noted  in  buying  activities.  Any  attempt  to  sell 


goods  in  large  quantities  at  the  present  time,  save  at 
“give-away”  prices,  is  foolhardy,  the  trade  holds. 

Seasonal  Packs — Continue  to  be  of  current  interest 
to  the  trade  with  further  reports  from  the  West  indi¬ 
cating  a  greatly  curtailed  pumpkin  pack  with  some 
Indiana  packers  already  withdrawn  from  the  market. 

Indiana  dry  pack  pumpkin  is  available  in  the  local 
market  at  75c  for  2y2>  80c  for  3s  and  $2.60  for  10s, 
factory.  Up-state  packers  are  posting  fancy  pumpkin 
at  90c  for  21/08,  3s  at  $1.05  and  10s  at  $2.75,  while  New 
Jersey  packers  are  holding  new  pack,  in  enamel-lined 
cans,  at  80c  for  21/2S  and  $2.60  for  lOs,  all  prices  fac¬ 
tory. 

Grapefruit — Informal  opening  prices  ranging  from 
$1  to  $1.25,  factory,  on  new  pack  grapefruit  have  been 
heard  around  the  market  with  the  brands  enjoying 
known  consumer  demand  getting  the  higher  prices. 

Although  the  market  is  fairly  clear  of  old  stocks  and 
in  a  good  position  to  assimilate  offerings  of  new  pack, 
buyers  are  waiting  until  more  complete  details  on  the 
pack  total  to  be  expected  are  available  and  more  defi¬ 
nite  ideas  of  the  prospective  price  level  are  announced. 

Grapefruit  is  continuing  to  win  the  favor  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  although  it  is  bucking  tough  competition  in  the 
metropolitan  area  in  view  of  the  generally  low  prices 
at  which  the  fresh  fruit  is  available.  In  other  sections 
where  the  fresh  fruit  is  more  expensive  distributors 
report  that  this  item  moves  along  nicely. 

Spinach — New  pack  spinach  was  offered  in  the  local 
market  by  Maryland  interests  at  75c  for  2s,  $1.10  for 
2i/>s,  $1.15  for  3s  and  $3.40  for  10s,  f.  0.  b.  Baltimore, 
all  prices  subject  to  sellers’  confirmation,  for  immediate 
shipment. 

Tomatoes — Tri-state  offerings  continue  to  show  an 
easy  tone  although  buying  activity  is  reported  to  be 
slight.  The  price  is  very  close  to  the  low  levels  prevail¬ 
ing  but  a  comparatively  short  time  ago  which  brought 
forth  a  wave  of  buying  that  ran  prices  up  quickly. 

Whether  the  market  is  in  for  a  like  development  in 
this  pack  within  the  near  future  is  hard  to  say  defi¬ 
nitely  but  it  appears  that,  with  any  sort  of  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  general  list,  tomatoes  would  go  sharply 
higher  on  any  active  buying. 

Almost  all  California  packers  continue  to  hold  at 
their  posted  prices,  refusing  any  concessions.  So  far, 
the  weakness  of  the  Tri-state  market  has  had  little 
affect  on  the  stability  of  the  Pacific  coast  pack. 

Peaches — Movements  in  the  canned  peach  field  went 
along  in  routine  fashion  although  the  low  stocks  in 
some  sections  of  the  list  aided  these  sizes  to  show  a 
slightly  firmer  tone  than  did  other  items. 

With  the  market  fairly  well  stocked  up  on  peaches, 
little  but  replacement  orders  are  expected  for  some 
time.  Buyers  apparently  believe  that  prices  might  go 
lower  if  the  market  continues  dull  for  any  length  of 
time  and  seem  amply  well  stocked  to  wait  for  this  pos¬ 
sible  development. 

Salmon — Did  little  during  the  past  week  although 
the  expected  advances  in  red  Alaskas  and  pinks  failed 
to  spread  throughout  the  entire  list.  The  presence  of 
some  low  priced  pinks  in  the  local  market  will  likely 
hold  back  the  advances  until  these  stocks  are  removed 
from  the  picture,  it  is  held. 

A  shipment  of  Japanese  salmon,  reported  compara¬ 
tively  small,  was  received  here  this  week  but  has  not 
passed  the  Federal  inspection  as  yet.  It  is  heard  that 
this  is  in  the  nature  of  a  test  shipment  and,  if  favor- 
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ably  received,  will  be  followed  by  others  of  larger  quan¬ 
tities. 

The  current  controversy  'before  the  Customs  Com¬ 
mission  in  Washington  however,  in  which  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  domestic  salmon  packing  interests  are 
asking  for  government  aid  against  the  alleged  “dump¬ 
ing”  of  low-priced  salmon  by  Japanese  packers  in  the 
American  market  might  play  an  important  part  in  the 
future  of  any  further  shipments. 

Sauerkraut — New  York  State  packers  are  offering 
new  pack  sauerkraut  at  very  low  levels  with  21/2S 
posted  at  571/2C  and  10s  as  low  as  $1.85,  factory. 

Chain  stores  in  the  metropolitan  area  are  featuring 
this  item  at  extremely  low  levels,  apparently  carrying 
it  as  a  “loss  leader.” 

Food  Broker  Dead — His  many  friends  in  the  trade 
mourned  the  passing  of  William  B.  McMechen,  head  of 
the  food  brokerage  unit  bearing  his  name,  who  died 
last  Saturday  at  the  age  of  74  after  being  ill  only  a 
few  days. 

For  more  than  30  years,  he  had  been  prominent  in 
brokerage  circles  in  this  city,  handling  products  from 
all  sections  of  the  country. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Bif  "OBSERVER," 

Special  Correepondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Ultra  Conservative  Even  Against  Their  Better  Judg¬ 
ment — No  Interest  in  Tomatoes — Steady  Small  Selling 
of  Peas — Yellow  Corn  Growing  Scarce — New  Consum¬ 
ers  of  Corn — Waiting  for  Spinach — Fruits  Promise 
to  Advance. 

Chicago,  October  27,  1932. 

CONSERVATISM — The  general  report  around  the 
Street  indicates  that  most  of  our  canned  foods 
operators  have  leaned  toward  over-conservatism 
as  to  commitments  for  stocks  during  October.  Many 
buyers  admit  this  policy  is  all  against  their  better 
judgment  but  uncertainties  in  national  affairs  make 
it  desirable  to  be  long  on  cash  in  preparation  for  what¬ 
ever  may  follow  therefrom.  We  may  look  for  a  release 
of  much  deferred  buying  as  soon  as  we  get  past  No¬ 
vember  8 ;  in  fact  acute  shortages  may  develop  buying 
activity  ahead  of  that  time. 

Tomatoes — Enough  urgent  sellers  still  seem  to  exist 
to  prevent  any  price  rallies  such  as  was  staged  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Buyers  for  the  most  part  sit  back  with 
quite  disinterested  attitude  and  betray  little  interest 
as  to  further  supplies  right  now.  Probably  when  the 
fresh  vegetables  which  still  clog  the  front  of  most 
every  grocery  store  are  out  of  the  way,  the  public  will 
pay  attention  to  canned  foods  in  a  better  way.  Prices 
are  on  such  a  low  level  that  excellent  volume  interest 
will  follow. 

Prices  on  No.  2  standards  as  quoted  from  different 
producing  districts  follow :  Utah  60c,  Ozarks  55c, 
Indianas  Q2y^c,  Marylands  521/2C  to  55c.  Ozarks  have 
advanced  No.  2i/i  standards  from  80c  to  82^0^. 

Peas — Steady  selling  with  rapidly  reducing  stocks  in 
packers’  hands.  90c  for  standard  No.  2  canned  peas 
puts  at  least  a  small  profit  in  the  canners’  hands, 
although  we  have  some  operators  who  insist  that  even 
90c  does  not  figure  out  any  profit  for  them  when  a  rea¬ 
sonable  overhead  is  considered. 


Meanwhile,  in  contrast  to  the  strength  on  cheaper 
peas,  holders  of  good  quality  report  a  rather  indifferent 
business  and  in  many  cases  buyers  have  been  finding 
confirmations  possible  at  considerable  reductions  under 
first  asking  prices. 

Corn — A  shortage  of  yellow  corn  is  reported  from 
some  districts ;  however,  the  city  trade  here  has  never 
really  taken  hold  of  this  type  corn  as  they  have  else¬ 
where  so  we  will  probably  worry  through  even  if  there 
is  a  complete  clean-up. 

No.  2  fancy  Co-Gent  has  strengthened  from  75c  to 
80c,  and  common  standard  evergreen  now  60c,  although 
some  so-called  fair  lots  of  extra  standard  also  available 
at  60c. 

Consumer  interest  is  very  good  on  corn,  especially 
in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  city  several  racial  groups 
who  have  not  heretofore  appreciated  corn  are  sur¬ 
prising  their  wholesalers  by  unprecedented  calls  for 
canned  corn. 

Spinach— Baltimore  fall  pack  has  engaged  some  at¬ 
tention  this  week.  Market  is  quite  bare  and  summer 
prices  have  been  pretty  high. 

New  quotations  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore:  No.  2  at  75c, 
No.  21/2  at  $1.10,  No.  3  at  $1.20,  No.  10  at  $3.40. 

A  number  of  our  buyers  have  orders  placed  for 
earliest  possible  shipment. 

Peaches — Steady  prices  with  advancing  tendency, 
and  several  city  distributors  all  set  to  put  on  an  ag¬ 
gressive  drive  to  consumers  as  soon  as  the  air  gets 
really  frosty  and  consequent  reduced  supply  of  divert¬ 
ing  fresh  fruits,  which  meanwhile  hold  to  public  eye. 
If  the  rumors  about  the  Street  are  correct,  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  peaches  eaten  here  within  the  next  few 
months.  i 

Grapefruit — Prices  on  new  pack  not  yet  announced, 
but  nobody  impatient  about  it  as  there  is  still  plenty 
of  time  before  canners  can  get  into  production.  The 
word  has  been  passed  along  the  line  that  only  about 
a  dozen  canners  will  operate  in  Florida.  These  are  in 
most  cases  the  larger  ones,  however,  and  they  are  at¬ 
tributed  a  merchandising  sense  which  will  insure  a 
price  structure  that  should  appeal  to  popular  demand. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Bk  "BAYOU," 

Special  Correepondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Fish  Usually  Dead  When  Iced — Oyster  Opening  Before 
Chemical  Treatment  Unlawful — Pure  Food  Department 
Fussy  About  Chemical  or  Any  Form  of  Preservatives 
Used  on  Oysters — ^Nurses  Administering  an 
Anaesthetic  Suggested. 

CIENTIFIC  OYSTER  SHUCKING— A  well-dressed 
stranger  from  the  interior  one  day  witnessing  the 
unloading  of  a  boat  load  of  fish  at  the  docks,  in¬ 
quired  of  the  crew  if  the  fish  had  been  killed  before  it 
was  put  on  ice  and  the  fishermen  began  to  laugh,  think¬ 
ing  that  the  fellow  was  joking  with  them,  but  on  notic¬ 
ing  by  the  expression  on  his  face,  that  the  stranger  was 
serious,  they  explained  to  him  that  the  fish  usually 
die  on  deck  or  are  pretty  near  dead  when  iced  down, 
as  fish  do  not  live  long  out  of  water. 

The  stranger  seeing  the  merriment  that  his  ques¬ 
tion  had  caused,  said  to  the  fishermen  that  he  realized 
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the  dumbness  of  his  question,  but  that  he  had  lived  in 
the  interior  all  his  life  and  he  did  not  know  how  a  ftsh 
looked,  much  less  how  it  was  caught  nor  handled. 

An  article  that  appears  in  “The  Pathfinder,”  under 
the  title  of  “Anaesihetic  Oysters,”  also  sounds  liKe  a 
joKe,  yet  the  doctors  below  mentioned  are  no  doubt 
in  earnest  and  the  method  suggested  may  in  time  work 
into  a  realization. 

The  article  follows ;  “Unless  you  want  to  be  charged 
with  cruelty  to  bivalves  you  will  chemically  treat  your 
oysters  belore  opening  them. 

Dr.  Vera  Koehring,  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  says 
the  opening  of  an  oyster  by  roughly  prying  apart  tne 
tightly  closed  shell  is  “equivalent  to  a  major  opera¬ 
tion.”  “In  order  to  spare  the  bivalve  mollusks  the  pain 
01  prying  open  their  shells  she  and  Dr.  H.  t'.  Prytherch 
have  developed  a  mild  solution  of  seawater,  dioxide, 
lactic  acid  and  boric  acid  to  make  them  “unl£«.”  “Un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  these  reagents  the  oysters  not 
only  relax,  but  automatically  open  up  so  the  choice 
morsels  can  be  removed  painlessly.  Oyster  meats  ob¬ 
tained  by  this  method,  it  is  said  are  not  impaired  in  the 
least  in  quality  or  food  value,  while  their  keeping 
qualities  are  improved.  But  we  like  our’s  raw !” 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  oyster  shucker  ever  dreamed 
that  he  would  one  day  be  classed  as  an  expert  in  sur¬ 
gery  and  at  the  same  time  be  criticised  for  his  cruelty 
m  lading  to  first  put  the  oyster  to  sleep  before  per¬ 
forming  such  major  operation.  This  being  the  case, 
we  have  visions  in  time  to  come  of  nurses  administer¬ 
ing  the  anaesthetic  to  the  bivalves  before  being  placed 
on  the  shucking  tables  to  be  operated  on. 

However,  before  anything  is  done  along  this  line, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  doctors  sponsoring  this  new 
scientific  manner  of  shucking  oysters,  for  them  to  get 
the  pure  food  department  of  the  government  to  amend 
its  laws  to  permit  the  use  of  the  chemicals,  because  at 
the  present  time  the  pure  food  department  is  awfully 
fussy  about  using  any  chemicals  or  any  form  of  pre¬ 
servatives  on  oysters. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  suggested  humane  ways  of  shucking  oysters 
is  somewhat  remote  of  being  put  into  effect. 

The  price  of  spot  cove  oysters  is  70c  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce  cans  and  $1.40  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce  cans, 
f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

Shrimp — The  shrimp  pack  in  this  section  is  moving 
along  really  better  than  expected  under  the  present  de¬ 
pressed  business  conditions,  which  might  indicate  that 
the  buyers  see  the  writing  on  the  wall  and  that  they 
will  have  to  extend  their  buying  power  beyond  the 
immediate  requirements  of  the  trade,  if  they  expect 
to  make  any  money  on  canned  shrimp  this  year,  be¬ 
cause  unless  the  canners  receive  a  reasonable  amount 
of  support  from  the  brokers  and  jobbers,  they  will 
have  to  shut  down  their  factories  and  then  when  the 
limited  amount  of  shrimp  canned  this  season  is  dis¬ 
tributed  there  will  not  be  enough  to  do  any  one  buyer 
any  good,  therefore  the  packers  will  have  to  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  extend  their  canning  operations. 

The  sea  food  canners  of  this  section  don’t  expect  to 
get  rich  this  year,  but  they  can’t  keep  on  losing  money 
forever,  hence  adjournment  of  operations  is  in  order 
when  the  trade  goes  on  a  buying  vacation. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  90c  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  medium  and  $1  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "BERKELEY," 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Statistics  of  the  Packs — Peach  Pack  of  Season  Gone, 
Only  Carryover  Percentage  Left — Fruit  Sales  Heavy — 
Tomato  Canning  Progressing — Definition  of  “Tomato.” 
Reorganization  of  ^neapple  Canners. 

San  Francisco,  October  27,  1932. 


The  pack — ^rhis  is  a  year  when  pack  figures  are 
of  special  interest  and  value  and  are  carefully 
scanned  by  all  associated  with  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry.  Appreciating  this,  the  Canners  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  brought  out  pack  statistics  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  following  the  close  of  the  season  on  different 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  recently  released  figures 
covering  the  1932  output  of  apricots,  cherries,  pears 
and  peaches.  These  figures  are  presented  herewith, 
together  with  the  packs  for  the  four  previous  years  for 
comparison.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  for 
1932,  1931  and  1930  have  been  reduced  to  the  No.  21/^ 
can  basis,  while  those  for  1929  and  1928  are  plant  run. 


1928  1929  1930  1931  1932 

Apricots  .  2,097,070  4,211,471  1,954,196  2,005,724  1,804,561 

Cherries  . . 280,126  393,760  369,370  199,801  184,019 

Pears  . 2,336,593  2,101,901  1,871,483  1,808,655  1,418,134 

Peaches,  Free .  163,830  392,478  120,078  71,966  23,642 

Peaches,  ClinK . . 14,811,606  7,972,086  13,173,703  8,348,652  6,413,972 


Following  are  the  stocks  on  hand,  sold  and  unsold, 
and  stocks  unsold  on  the  various  items  as  of  October 


1, 1932: 

Total  Stock  on  Hand  Total  Stock 

(sold  and  unsold)  Unsold 

Apricots  . 1,277,162  934,992 

Cherries  . 109,862  66,944 

Pears  . 976,269  638,136 

Peaches,  Free . 27,292  18,068 

Peaches,  Cling .  6,416,331  4,646,317 


An  outstanding  feature  of  the  canned  fruit  market 
in  recent  months  has  been  the  movement  of  cling 
peaches.  On  June  1,  there  was  a  carryover  of  4,450,403 
cases  unsold  and  in  the  meantime  there  has  been  made 
a  pack  of  6,413,972  cases,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  stock 
unsold  on  October  1  was  but  4,645,317  cases.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  stocks  on  hand,  sold  and  unsold,  amounted  to 
6,416,331  cases,  while  on  September  17  these  stocks 
were  7,594,245  cases.  Executives  of  the  Canners 
League  of  California  have  carefully  checked  this  large 
movement  of  cling  peaches  covering  a  period  of  but 
two  weeks  and  have  found  most  of  it  actual,  although 
a  part  of  it  represents  the  substitution  of  actual  figures 
in  place  of  estimates  for  southern  California,  with  one 
or  two  corrections  in  figures  for  Northern  packers. 

Apricots — Sales  of  apricots  from  June  1  to  October 
1,  were  1,315,897  cases,  with  a  carryover  on  October  1 
of  934,992  cases  of  apricots  unsold.  Sales  of  cherries 
during  the  same  period  amounted  to  147,284  cases  and 
on  October  1  there  were  66,944  cases  unsold. 

Sales  of  pears  during  this  period  amounted  to  1,195,- 
496  cases,  and  the  unsold  stock  on  hand  on  October  1 
amounted  to  638,136  cases,  or  almost  exactly  one-third 
of  the  total  pack  and  carryover.  Sales  of  free  peaches 
amounted  to  19,873  cases,  and  the  unsold  stock  on  hand 
October  1  was  18,068  cases.  The  pack  of  free  peaches 
has  declined  steadily  in  recent  years,  that  of  this  year 
being  but  about  one-fifth  that  of  two  years  ago  and 
one-third  that  of  last  year. 

The  packing  of  pears  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  has 
come  to  an  end  but  figures  are  not  available  as  yet. 
About  the  only  item  still  to  receive  attention  there  is 
apples  and  pumpkin. 
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Tomatoes — Growers  and  packers  of  tomatoes  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  getting  a  good  break  on  the  weather  this 
year,  as  far  as  rain  is  concerned.  While  there  have 
been  heavy  storms  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  the 
tomato  producing  districts  have  been  missed  and  there 
has  been  no  crop  damage.  The  outlook  is  that  packing 
will  be  continued  right  into  November  and  that  the 
output  will  be  a  little  larger  than  was  originally  esti¬ 
mated.  And  speaking  of  tomatoes  suggests  the  fact 
that  the  Minneapolis  office  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department,  which  has  been  having  so  much  trouble 
deciding  whether  the  tomato  is  a  fruit  or  a  vegetable 
will  have  little  comfort  in  consulting  the  standard  dic¬ 
tionary.  The  definition  of  this  authority,  to  which  we 
often  turn,  is  as  follows :  “  The  fruit,  which  is  a  flat¬ 
tened  globular  berry,  but  sometimes  pear-shaped,  usu¬ 
ally  red  when  ripe,  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  wholesome 
and  nutritious  vegetable.** 

Pineapple — Elvon  Musick,  the  California  attorney, 
who  took  such  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
Pineapple  Producers  Cooperative  Association,  and  who 
is  its  first  president,  has  returned  to  the  mainland  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  plans  to  remain  here  several 
months.  The  association  has  opened  offices  in  the  Alex¬ 
ander  &  Baldwin  Building,  Honolulu,  and  is  now  func¬ 
tioning  actively.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
whereby  the  Canners  League  of  California,  ^  Matson 
Building,  San  Francisco,  will  share  its  facilities  for 
gathering  and  distributing  trade  statistics  with  the 
new  pineapple  organization.  A  meeting  of  mainland 
representatives  of  members  of  the  Pineapple  Producers 
Cooperative  Association  was  held  recently  at  San 
Francisco,  with  seven  firms  represented. 

Plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Hawaiian  Pine¬ 
apple  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  have  been 
completed  and  will  shortly  be  submitted  to  stockholders 
for  approval.  The  new  corporation  will  have  an  au- 
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Fish  Packers  Charge  Foreigner  Competitors 
Advertised  Brands  Dominate  Grocery  Field. 


CHARGE  FOREIGN  CHEAP  GOODS  “DUMPED”  HERE— 
Representatives  of  the  sea  food  packing  division  of  the 
domestic  canning  industry  charged  their  foreign  competi¬ 
tors  in  several  countries,  namely  Japan,  although  Norway, 
Portugal  and  the  United  Kingdom  also  were  held  as  following 
the  alleged  unfair  practices  to  a  lesser  degree,  with  dumping 
low-priced  goods  in  the  American  market  to  the  marked  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  domestic  industry  in  recent  hearings  before  the 
Customs  Commission  in  Washington. 

Japanese  packers  were  charged  with  “sharp  practices”  in 
selling  salmon  in  France  only  to  have  France  raise  the  tariff 
on  canned  salmon  to  a  point  where  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Japanese  to  compete  in  that  market  at  all. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  F.  D.  Clark,  manager  of  the 
Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries,  the  Japanese  had  TCen  ship- 
liing  salmon  into  France  under  a  minimum  duty  until  the  French 
customs  authorities  discovered  that  the  fish  was  actually* of 
Russian  origin,  packed  under  a  Japanese  label. 

M.  A.  Friele,  president  of  the  Association  of  Pacific  Fisheries 
with  headquarters  in  Seattle,  contended  that  the  Japanese  pack¬ 
ers,  as  a  result  of  their  “sharp  practices,”  had  been  practically 
barred  from  both  the  French  and  British  markets  and  that  they 
were  flooding  the  United  States  market  with  goods  originally 
intended  to  be  sold  in  the  former  two  countries. 

,  “I  want  to  urge  the  Customs  Service  to  watch  for  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  regulations  marking  the  country  of  origin.”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “We  know  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  French 


thorized  capitalization  of  250,000  shares  of  $20  par 
value  cumulative  preferred  stock  and  2,000,000  shares 
of  $5  par  common.  It  is  planned  to  sell  75,000  shares 
of  the  new  6  per  cent  cumulative  convertible  preferred 
stock,  which  will  be  offered  to  stockholders,  with  the 
balance  underwritten  by  Castle  &  Cooke  and  the  Waia- 
lua  Agricultural  Company.  Of  the  2,000,000  shares  of 
common,  500,000  shares  will  be  issued  to  the  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Company  for  assets  and  the  remainder  held 
in  the  treasury.  New  members  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  have  been  elected,  as  follows:  Clarence  H. 
Cooke,  president  of  the  Bank  of  Hawaii;  George  P. 
Rhea,  executive  vice-president  of  the  Bishop  First 
National  Bank ;  Lester  McCoy,  capitalist,  and  Atherton 
Richards,  treasurer  of  Castle  &  Cooke.  Mr.  Richards 
has  also  been  elected  vice-president  and  general  mana¬ 
ger,  relieving  James  D.  Dole  of  the  general  manager¬ 
ship,  although  Mr.  Dole  remains  as  president.  Dean 
E.  W.  Malott,  vice-president  of  Castle  &  Cooke,  has 
been  elected  treasurer,  succeeding  Raymond  S.  West. 

Advertising — Announcement  of  a  new  method  of 
handling  the  advertising  of  food  products  at  the  point 
of  purchase,  the  grocery  store,  has  been  made  by  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  National  Advertisers  Service,  Inc.,  organ¬ 
ized  by  members  of  the  Retail  Grocers’  Association  of 
Alameda  County,  Calif.  Headquarters  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  at  Oakland,  an  east-bay  suburb  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  plan  is  to  handle  the  distribution  and  display 
of  adyertising  cards  sent  to  retail  grocers  in  a  more 
efficient  and  economical  manner  than  in  the  past.  It 
is  asserted  that  at  present  more  cards  are  thrown  away 
than  are  displayed.  The  new  organization  plans  to  pro¬ 
vide  regular  spaces  for  the  cards  which  will  enable  the 
manufacturer  to  tie  up  his  newspaper  advertising  with 
the  stores  handling  his  product.  It  is  hoped  that  in 
this  way  the  grocer  will  get  increased  benefits  from 
newspaper  advertising  campaigns,  with  the  manu¬ 
facturer  also  profiting. 

Distributors  are  Doing 

“Dumping”  Cheap  Goods  in  America — 


shut  out  the  Japanese  salmon  was  because  the  Japanese  could 
not  prove  that  their  salmon  came  from  Japan;  instead,  the  big 
bulk  of  their  pack  comes  from  Siberia,  put  up  under  the  Russian 
flag,  and  shipping  to  France  and  England  under  the  Japanese 
labels. 

“You  undoubtedly  have  seen  evidence  of  the  situation  in  the 
form  of  salmon  bearing  the  label  ‘packed  in  Japan,’  the  French 
for  Japan,  being  sold  in  this  country.  That  salmon  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  sold  in  France,  but  when  France  discovered  that 
the  Japanese  were  packing  Siberian  salmon,  they  denied  the 
Japanese  the  right  to  the  minimum  duty  and  required  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  duty  that  averages  approximately  $4  in  American 
money  per  case.  Great  Britain  practically  has  stopped  them, 
too,  by  calculation  of  the  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  a  oasis  that 
makes  it  much  higher  than  is  indicated.” 

The  dumping  of  these  cheap  goods  in  America  has  set  up  a 
threat  against  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard  by  this 
country,  Mr.  Friele  continued.  In  addition  to  suffering  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  employing  extremely  low  priced  labor,  Japan  and 
other  nations  which  have  abandoned  gold  as  a  standard  for 
their  monetary  systems  have  a  tremendous  advantage  over  this 
country  in  the  resultant  exchange  differentials. 

More  than  70  per  cent  of  the  total  taxes  collected  in  Alaska 
are  collected  from  the  $50,000,000  salmon  industry,  William 
Calvert  testified  at  the  hearing.  “Competition  with  the  Japa¬ 
nese  under  present  conditions  is  impossible,”  he  declared. 
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F.  A.  Harding,  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  representing  the  sardine 
packing  industry  in  the  New  England  States,  reported  that 
sales  of  Norweigen  packed  sardines  in  this  country  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  are  three  times  the  average  for  the  past  ten  years 
including  the  current  year’s  pack.  In  order  to  present  the  full 
picture  of  the  result  of  the  Norweigen  competition  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  packers,  Mr.  Harding  declared  that  cans  delivered  to  the 
packers  for  the  current  season,  now  virtually  over,  were  suffi¬ 
cient  for  only  392,000  cases  of  sardines,  compared  with  a  yearly 
average  pack  of  1,546,000  cases  since  1915. 

“As  a  result  of  this  competition,  which  we  believe  to  consti¬ 
tute  dumping,”  Mr.  Harding  continued,  “is  that  there  is  only 
one  of  eight  packing  plants  w’orking  this  year  in  Eastport, 
Maine,  the  largest  sardine  packing  center.  That  city  is  now 
paying  out  in  relief  sums  each  month  a  greater  sum  than  it 
has  to  pay  out  in  normal  times  in  a  full  year.  We  think  it 
natural  to  inquire  what  is  going  to  be  the  result  when  winter 
comes  if  such  a  condition  is  now  in  existence  with  a  part  of 
the  population  working. 

Detailed  statistics  as  to  prices  at  which  the  imported  sar¬ 
dines  were  sold  and  figures  on  the  domestic  production  costs 
were  introduced  into  testimony  by  the  committee  headed  by 
Mr.  Harding.  In  these  figures,  they  sought  to  show  the  effect 
of  the  depreciated  currency  of  Norway  and  the  consequent  de¬ 
cline  in  production  costs  there  as  compared  with  the  same 
items  entering  in  American  production  costs. 

A  controversy  is  currently  being  carried  on  between  the 
American  tuna  fish  packing  industry  and  Japanese  packers  on 
almost  the  same  grounds  as  the  cases  heard  before  the  Customs 
Commission  with  the  American  packers  endeavoring  to  have  the 
Tariff  Commission  adjust  the  tariff  to  wipe  the  alleged  “unfair” 
conditions  attendent  to  Japanese  competition  through  that  coun¬ 
try’s  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard. 

A  final  decision  in  this  controversy  has  been  postponed  until 
some  time  next  month. 

Advertised  Brands  Dominate — Although  admitting  that  the 
study  of  private  brand  sales  recently  released  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  was  accurate,  Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  the 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  pointed  out  that 
the  conclusions  reached  in  this  report  were  based  on  conditions 
in  1929  and  1930  and,  as  has  occurred  in  many  other  fields, 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  private  brand  trend  since  that 
time. 

Never  before  has  the  future  of  standard  brands  been  brighter 
for  the  primary  reason  that  in  the  past  the  strength  of  the 
popular  selling  brands  was  taken  for  granted  by  the  trade 
whereas  today,  the  distributing  trade  in  particular  is  conscious 
of  this  strength  because  standard  brands  have  generally  held 
their  market  in  the  face  of  the  most  adverse  conditions,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  other  brands  has  been 
dependent  to  a  major  degree  on  particularly  advantageous  con¬ 
ditions  favoring  such  brands,  Mr.  Willis  contended. 

This  development  of  a  turning  point  favorable  to  standard 
brands  was  most  forcefully  called  to  the  attention  of  our  or¬ 
ganization  by  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  most  am¬ 
bitious  private  brand  distributors  towards  standard  brands,  he 
continued. 

“A  careful  study  of  thfe  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  clearly  indicates  that  this  new  development  favorable 
to  standard  brands  might  well  have  been  expected.  For  example, 
the  concluding  paragraph  in  the  commission’s  report  is  most 
striking.  It  reads  as  follows: 

“This  would  indicate  that  private  brands  are  becoming  of 
increasing  importance  in  the  majority  of  those  chains  providing 
the  situation  is  favorable  for  their  development.  Replies  from 
several  of  the  chains  indicated  that  this  conclusion  was  an 
important  part. 

“For  example,  one  chain  stated  in  part:  ‘What  the  future  has 
in  store  we  cannot  tell,  for  it  rests  largely  with  the  public.  Even 
our  own  policy,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  is  dependent  upon  the 
acts  of  others  and  conditions  not  of  our  own  creation.’ 

“An  examination  of  this  report  clearly  indicates  that  a  pri¬ 
mary  reason  for  private  brand  growth  was  the  long  profit  on 
such  brands  as  compared  with  the  price  cutting  on  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  brands.  For  example,  73  per  cent  of  the  private 
brands  was  sold  at  a  gross  margin  of  20  per  cent  or  more,  while 
only  40.2  per  cent  of  the  advertised  brands  was  sold  at  a  gross 
margin  of  20  per  cent  or  more.” 

Acording  to  the  commission’s  report,  Mr.  Willis  pointed  out, 
while  private  brands  were  earning  a  higher  gross  margin  of 
profit  for  the  chains  than  were  standard  brands,  private  brands 
were  also  selling  at  a  lower  price  than  the  standard  brands. 
Quoting  from  the  report: 

“A  lower  price  is  the  chief  sales  argument  for  the  selling  of 
the  private  brands  (to  consumers).  On  March  30,  1929.  private 
brands  sold  for  12.99  per  cent  lower  than  advertised  brands.” 

High  profits  on  each  individual  sale  of  private  brands  and 
lower  consumer  prices  seem  to  be  two  major  factors  necessary 


to  insure  the  growth  of  the  private  brands,  Mr.  Willis  declared 
was  apparent  on  a  careful  study  of  the  Trade  (Commissions’  re¬ 
port.  With  the  former,  he  said,  there  is  no  incentive  to  build 
the  sales  of  private  brands  while,  without  the  latter,  the  private 
brand  distributor  is  without  any  means  of  enlisting  consumer 
interest. 

“Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  portion  of  the  study 
was  made  in  1929,”  Mr.  Willis  pointed  out.  “For  the  sake  of 
emphasis,  let  me  again  repeat  that  even  the  most  extreme 
private  brand-minded  chain  operators  recognize  that  the  success 
of  private  brands  is  dependent  upon  the  acts  of  others  and  con¬ 
ditions  not  under  the  control  of  the  private  brand  operators. 

“In  1929  prices  began  their  great  decline.  The  small  Manu¬ 
facturer  making  private  brands  has  always  been  able  to  operate 
with  greater  flexibility  than  has  the  larger  manufacturer  mak¬ 
ing  standard  brands.  Consequently,  the  private  brand  manu¬ 
facturer  is  able  to  take  advantage  of  commodity  declines  more 
rapidly  than  is  the  manufacturer  of  standard  brands,  who 
usually  purchases  his  raw  materials  long  ahead  in  order  to  in¬ 
sure  ample  supplies  of  the  proper  quality  and  uniformity,  and 
who  has  a  large  organization  maintained  exclusively  for  the 
distribution  of  these  brands.  This  advantage  of  the  private 
brand  manufacturer  if,  of  course,  reversed  on  a  rising  market, 
such  as  exists  today. 

“Therefore,  beginning  in  1929,  conditions  were  highly  favor¬ 
able  for  the  private  brand  manufacturer  and  distributor,  for  at 
such  a  time  under  these  there  was  a  larger  profit  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  private  brands  permitting  at  the  same  time  a  lower 
consumer  selling  price  than  would  be  normally  the  case. 

“Yet,  even  shortly  thereafter,  according  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  report,  a  majority  of  the  chains  either  thought 
that  private  brand  sales  had  reached  their  proportionate  peak, 
or  that  they  would  decline. 

“During  1930,  1931  and  up  to  the  spring  of  1932  commodity 
prices  continued  to  decline,  and  during  the  greater  portion  of 
this  period,  private  brand  sales,  as  far  as  this  factor  alone 
was  concerned,  were  merchandised  under  a  highly  favorable 
condition. 

“However,  two  other  factors  were  accelerating  in  importance, 
namely,  surplus  quantities  of  grocery  products  and  distress 
selling.  Thus  great  quantities  of  unknown  brands  and  cheap 
brands  of  grocery  products,  as  well  as  all  other  commodities, 
were  dumped  on  the  market  regardless  of  price  and  were  sold 
at  an  extremely  low  price. 

“The  unknown  brands  had  stolen  the  consumer  price  appeal 
of  the  private  brands  while  at  the  same  time,  by  their  price 
competition,  they  had  materially  reduced  the  margin  of  profit 
derived  from  the  sale  by  the  distributor. 

“Therefore,  this  condition  made  private  brands  more  difficult 
to  sell  and  destroyed  at  least  a  part  of  their  attractiveness  from 
a  profit  standpoint. 

“Another  factor  of  tremendous  importance,  true  alone  of  the 
grocery  industry,  but  of  all  others,  was  the  tremendous  quantity 
of  merchandise,  inferior  in  quality  and  flavor,  which  had  been 
dumped  on  the  market  and  sold  on  the  price  appeal  alone. 
Therefore,  many  consumers  who  purchased  price  merchandise 
found  that  they  had  obtained  inferior  value  and  turned  back 
to  the  stndard  brands  where  quality  and  uniformity  were  as¬ 
sured.  Private  brands  merchandised  on  the  price  appeal  suffereci 
through  the  bad  reputation  of  the  other  price  merchandise, 
unknown  brands. 

“Meanwhile  the  manufacturers  of  the  standard  brands  were 
benefiting.  Throughout  these  three  years,  as  each  month  passed, 
the  manufacturers  were  able  to  more  quickly  adjust  their  prices 
in  accordance  with  the  declining  commodity  prices,  so  that  the 
price  gap  between  private  brands  and  manufacturers’  brands 
of  comparable  quality  was  steadily  narrowing.  Many  people 
were  turning  away  from  price  merchandise  because  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  actual  quality  and  value — and  tuiming  back  to  the 
brands  of  known  value — the  standard  brands. 

“The  turning  point  of  a  gain  favoring  the  standard  brands 
probably  occurred  about  the  first  of  the  current  year  when  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  largest  distributors  indicated  that  they  no  longer 
held  their  tonnage  by  means  of  further  price  reductions.  When 
the  price  appeal  lost  favor  with  the  customer,  the  opportunity 
for  increased  private  brand  volume  was  lost,  for  if  private 
brands  could  not  be  sold  on  price,  they  could  only  be  sold  on 
merchandising.  Very  few  of  the  grocery  chains  have  facilities 
to  build  brand  demand  with  advertising.  This  applies  to  even 
the  largest  of  the  chain  organizations  which  has  been  able  to 
specialize  only  a  comparatively  few  items.” 

With  private  brands  less  profitable  and  more  difficult  to  sell, 
Mr.  Willis  pointed  out  in  conclusion,  and  manufacturers’  brands 
becoming  more  profitable  as  well  as  easier  to  sell,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  trend  in  the  grocery  trade  is  definitely  away 
from  increase  in  private  brand  sales  at  this  time. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  tended  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


asparagus*  (California) 
White  Mammoth,  Mo.  2^... 

peeled.  No.  ZVi . 

Large,  No.  2%............~ . 

Peeled,  No.  2%.................... 

Medium,  No.  2 Va ••••••••••••••—•> 


Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq..... . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

SAUER  KR 
Standard,  N 

........ 

2.46 

No.  2%  ... 

2.46 

No.  3  . 

MM.... 

No.  10  . 

8.16 

2.86 

SPINACH* 

2.80 

2.75 

Standard,  h 

2.30 

2.75 

No.  2%  .. 

2.55 

2.75 

No.  3  .... 

2.30 

No.  10  .... 

MM.... 

2.15 

California, 

2.40 

Standard, 

2.06 

Standard, 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


.70 

.85 


.75 

1.10 


.75 

2.65 


1.30 

4.00 


1.25 

4.75 


BAKED  BEANS* 

16  oz . . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 


.42%. 

.85 

2.75 


BEANS* 

Stringk'ss  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .62%  .70 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  2.75  3.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 95 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 65  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  2.75  . 


LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . . . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 


1.25  1.30 

7.00  6.55 

1.00  1.05 

5.25  5.25 

.75  .90 
3.75  . 

.60  .65 

3.25  3.50 

.47% . 


BEETS* 

Baby.  No.  2 . . 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  t _ 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2... 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2... 
Diced,  No.  10 . 


1.40  _ 

1.30  . 

1.10  - 

3.10  8.75 

.75  .85 

2.75  . . 

8.75  _ 


.70 

8.50 

.70 

8.50 


SUCCOTASH* 


Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 70  . 

Standard  (Jreen  Com,  Dti^  Limas, 

No.  2  . 65  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 85  . 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 75  . 

No.  2%  . 821/.  .90 

No.  3  . 85  . 

No.  10 .  2.60  2.85 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . .  .60  ........ 

F.  O.  B.  County . 46  .66 

No.  2  . . . 75  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 70  . 

No.  3  .  1.06  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.00  . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 35  .371/, 

F.  O.  B.  County . 35  . 

No.  2  . 57%  .60 

F.  O.  B.  County . 55  ” . 

No.  3  . 85  .90 

F.  O.  B.  County . 80  .90 

No.  10  .  2.50  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  2.40  3.05 

TOMATO  PITRFF!  (F.  O.  R.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 40  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  3.00  2.26 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 35  . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.76  . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 45  . 


Canned  Fruits 


CORN* 


Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 95 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

t^xtra'  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 75  .60 

Standard.  No.  10 . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 76  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 65  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 60  .60 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.60  4.00 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 . 1.00  - 

Split.  No.  10 .  8.00  - 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  .70  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 90  . 

No.  10  .  4.50  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 85  . 

No.  10  . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas.  28 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


1.70 

1.60 

1.40 

1.36 

1.10 

1.25 

1.60 

1.10 

1.26 

.92%  1.10 

.90 

1.00 

6.76 

6.00 

5.25 

5.50 

4.76 

5.25 

.85 

.90 

.95 

1.00 

2.76 

3.00 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 .  3.00 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  2.90  _ _ _ 

Pa..  No.  3 .  . 

Pa.,  No.  10.  solid  pack .  3.25  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard.  No.  2% .  1.15  1.15 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.30  1.30 

Fancy,  No.  2% . . . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10,  water .  3.76  . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 .  1.60 

No.  10  .  6.60  4.75 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy,  Red  Pitted,  No.  10 .  7.25  7.25 

California  Standard,  2% .  1.75 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.00 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.20 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . .  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 60  . 

No.  2  .  1.25  1.35 

No.  6  _ 3.66  ... 

No.  1  Juice . . . 76  . 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup..  .96  . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2% . 

Fancy  .  1.90 

Choice  .  1.76 

Standard,  No.  10 .  5.00 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard,  No.  2V>  Y.  C.  1.05  1.20 

Choice,  No.  2%.  Y.  C .  1.15  1.35 

Fancy  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 76  . 

Seconds.  Yellow.  No.  3 . 

Pics.  Tlnpccled.  Nc  3 . 

Peeled.  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.00  3.75 

''•NEAPPl  F* 

Hawaiian  Sliced.  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.50  1.60 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.45  1.45 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.30 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.05 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10.... .  4.00  4.25 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup.  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . . 

STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 70  . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 1.60  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 80  ........ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.76  . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 .  6.00  ........ 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.60 

No.  10s  .  9.50  8.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


No.  2.  17-oz.  cans . 

1-lb.  cans  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans . 95  . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.25 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

6  oz . 90  1.06 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  1.80  2.05 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMONS 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.55  1.55 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.35  .90 

Cohoes.  Tall,  No.  1 . 95  1.35 

Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  % . 70  .60 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 90  .96 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.35  2.85 

Flat.  No.  % . 76  . 

Chums,  Tall  . 82%  .80 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22%  1.35 

SHRIMPS 

Dry.  No.  1 .  1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.10  1.10 

SARD'NESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless  .  *3.75 

%  Oil,  keys  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton., .  *3.50 

%  Oil,  carton  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  .  *2.76 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’8 .  3.10  *2.95 

TUNA  FISH8  (California),  per  case 

White,  Vjs  .  7.30  . 

White,  Is  . 13.66  . 

Blue  Fin,  %s . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . 

Striped,  %s  .  3.36  . 

Striped,  %8  .  6.20  6.26 

Striped,  Is  .  9.20  . 

Yellow,  14s,  Fancy .  4.66  . 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy.. . „....  7.30  . 

Yellow,  la  _ _ 18.66  . . 
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General  Utility 
Filler 


For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice. 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  or  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves— flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof  —  Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Caniier*  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


PROOF  ENOUGH 

She — You  seem  very  quiet  tonight,  dear.  Are  you 
sure  that  you  love  me? 

He — Love  you!  Good  heavens!  Do  you  know  that 
your  dog  bit  a  piece  out  of  my  leg  while  we  were  say¬ 
ing  goodnight  last  night  and  I  never  noticed  it  until 
I  got  home! 


MORE  OR  LESS 
Man  wants  but  litPe  here  below, 
But  when  it  comes  to  dress, 

A  look  around  will  ouickly  show 
That  woman  wants  still  less. 


LITTLE  DIFFERENCE 

The  voung  bride  was  a.sked  what  she  thought  of 
married  life. 

“Oh,  there’s  not  much  difference.”  she  replied.  “I 
used  to  wait  up  half  the  nio-ht  for  George  to  go,  and 
now  I  wait  up  half  the  night  for  him  to  come  home.” 


FOUND 

“Bridget,  do  you  know  anything  concerning  my 
wife’s  whereabouts?” 

“Yes,  sir.  I  put  them  in  the  wash.” 


IN  TRAFFIC  COURT 

“Ten  dollars  fine.” 

“Can  you  change  a  $20?” 

“Nope.  Twenty  dol’ars  fine.” 


THREE'S  A  CROWD 

“I  hear  that  when  Jones  was  in  the  hospital  he  had 
to  have  two  nurses  dav  and  night.” 

“Yes,  his  wife  wouldn’t  trust  him  alone  with  iust 


ONE  WAY  TO  EXPRESS  IT 

Motorist  (changing  tire) — Mu.scle  Shoals! 
Passerby — Why  Muscle  Shoals? 

Motorist — It’s  the  biggest  dam  I  know  of. 


PUTTING  HIS  FOOT  IN  IT 

Frenchman — Ah,  you  climb  the  Matterhorn!  That 
is  a  foot  to  be  proud  of. 

Englishman — Pardon  me,  sir,  you  mean  “feat.” 

'  “So  you  climbed  it  more  than  once,  eh  ?” 


EXPLANATION  WANTED 

“How’d  you  get  that  smudge  on  your  face?” 

“Well,  honey,  the  car  broke  down  and  I  had  to  fix 
it.” 

“Since  when  do  you  grease  you  car  with  red 
grease?” 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAI 

Sj.  MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  . 


MAGNETIC  SPOT  COATING  MACHINE 


Adjustable  to  all  Sheet  Sizes. 

Absolute  Register. 

Water  Cooled  Scraper  Roller. 

Rotary  Color  Pump. 

Perfectly  Balanced  and  Exact  True  Running  Foun¬ 
tain  and  Feed  Rollers,  revolving  in  Special  Ball 
Bearing  Journal  Boxes. 


Write  For  Full  Particulars. 


CHARLES  WAGNER  LITHO.  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC. 

51  -  55  PARK  AVE.,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J, 


also  manufacturers  of 

Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens. 

Offset  Proving  Presses.  Transfer  Devices. 
Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Machines 
Magnetic  Tin  Plate  Cleaning  Machines. 
Magnetic  Turn  Tables. 


MAGNETIC  SPOT  COATING  MACHINE. 


Lar3C 

Podded 


Su 


rprise 


»  »  an  outstanding 
development 


For  a  period  of  years  we  have  aimed  in  our 
breeding  work  to  produce  a  strain  of  Surprise  peas  of 
better  pod  size  and  greater  productivity  »  »  »  we 
feel  confident  that  we  have  accomplished  this  result,  at 
the  same  time  retaining  the  superior  tenderness  and  flavor 
which  places  this  variety  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  canning 
varieties  in  respect  to  quality  »  »  »  many  pods  in 
this  new  strain  contain  eight  peas. 


We  solicit  your  orders  for  seed  from  this  new 
development. 


ASGROW  stocks 


are  we 


rea 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc, 


New  Haven,  Connecticut 


Production  Branches  in  Ten  States 


